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CHAPTER I. 

THE AWAKENING TO SORROW. 

IrANTAITHER, is't no gey late for 
ye bidin' ootby noo ? " 

Effie Myth came out to the 
door of the cottage as she put 
this question to the old man who 
sat on the low wooden bench beside the walL 

" Maybe, my wummin, but I 'm awfu' sweir tae 
come in jist yet ; it 's sic a graun' nicht, an' a bonny 
worl' tae look on as far as we can see't. The 
waters o' the Forth are fair gowden yonder in the 
licht o' the settin' sun, an' see, there 's a wee bit 
glintie o'ot settled on Kinnucher Loch." 

The old man pointed with his thin hand to the 
picturesque loch lying in the hollow beneath them, 
bordered on one side by the thick clustering trees, 
and on the other by the stately old church and 
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red-roofed houses of the little town of Kilcon- 
quhar. 

The whole landscape was at this season of the 
year, and on such an evening as this, one of rare 
beauty. 

" We maun go doon tae the Elie, some fine day, 
gran'faither," said EflSe. " If we took it cannily 
doon. Auntie Teen wa'd maybe gie 's a hurl hame 
in a cairt." 

" I wadna like tae trust tae her, lassie," said the 
old man, shaking his head doubtfully. " There 's 
ower muckle ado at Balhelvie a'ready, withoot us 
giein' ony extra wark. But I 'm rale prood to see 
a'thing sae weel forrit an* thrivin* hke. Siurely 
yer Uncle Tammas an' Auntie Teen 'ill pit 
eneugh siller in their pouches aflf the craps this 
'ear tae please them an' mair." 

John Blyth had passed his eightieth year, but 
old age dealt very kindly with him, and he looked 
fresh and hale, though he was unable through lack 
of strength for active labour. 

His eye was as keen as it had been when a 
youth of twenty; it was the bent figure and 
snow-white hair and beard which revealed his 
years. 

In his youth, he had been over a good part of 
the country, and had settled down finally as one 
of the foresters on the Balcarres estate. 

He had beeu a faithful and diligent servant, and 
when old age had made toil a burden, he was 
pensioned off, and received his life-rent of the 
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cottage in which he now lived with his grand- 
daughter. 

His wife had died in her prime, and he was lefib 
with two children, a son and a daughter. The 
daughter, the elder of the two, had married in her 
youth the owner of a small farm in the neighbour- 
hood, while the son was employed in the gardens 
of Balcarres House. It was in this way that he 
made the acquaintance of the sweet English girl 
who had come north in the service of the Balcarres 
family. 

Their marriage resulted in a very brief term of 
happiness for both, for the young wife never 
gathered strength after the birth of her first child, 
and before Effie was a year old, her mother's life 
had wasted itself out in a weary decline. 

Young John Blyth was a sadly altered man 
from the day of his wife's death, for he had loved 
her with all the strength of a deep, intense nature. 

He lost all interest in life, and went about his 
daily work a cheerless, gloomy man, whom none 
could rouse into a smile. Even little Effie with 
her caressing ways, and her face so startlingly like 
her mother's, failed to minister any comfort to his 
heart. 

At this date the gold fever was burning in the 
hearts of many all over the coimtry. The strange 
and wonderful news which had come from far off 
foreign parts, of treasure that could be had for the 
lifting, found its way into remote villages and sped 
from Up to lip. Men's eyes glittered with an eager 
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passion for gold as they talked the matter over 
with one another, and those who had no home ties, 
or were bound but lightly by them in comparison 
with the cords that drew them away, crossed the 
seas to make the wealth their own. 

Among them was John Blyth. To the amaze- 
ment of all, the gold fever kindled in the breast of 
the silent, melancholy man, and two years after the 
death of his wife he bade farewell to his kindred 
and native land and sailed for Califomia, in com- 
pany with a few others from the surroundmg 
district. 

Little news was heard of the emigrants during 
their sojourn in foreign parts, till one of them 
returned unexpectedly, not with pockets lined with 
gold, but a purse that was almost empty, and a 
soul sick of the barbarous life he had been leading. 
He brought with him sad news for the old forester 
at Balcarres. 

Only a few months after their arrival in 
Califomia, John Blyth had been stricken down 
with a maUgnant fever, and died in a miserable 
shanty, in which the other men had foimd it hard 
to rough it even in health. His grave was now 
an unknown, forgotten spot, amid the Califomian 
wilds, far away from the peaceful burying-ground 
besid; the rippling loch, where hiTTucSoved 
wife and kindred were laid. 

Effie lived alone with her grandfather, and the 
old man in his frailty leaned on her young strength, 
while she in her innocent youth clung to him for 
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shelter and protection, as a tender violet hides 
itself in the root of a fallen oak. 

In some things Effie was quite a woman in her 
ways, and in others she had the simpUcity of a 
child, and she was but a child, being only in her 
fourteenth year. 

She stood on the threshold of the cottage under 
the shadow of the rose-trees, which, growing at 
either side of the doorway, wreathed about her a 
radiant bower of green leaves and pink blossoms. 

She had a face as fresh and sweet as any rose, 
and her clear, brown eyes glowed widi life and 
health. The gown of grey wincey was gathered 
about her waist, and fell almost to her ankles, over 
it she had tied a lilac apron of large dimensions, 
while her soft, brown hair was confined in a close- 
fitting net. 

« The air 's gittin' a wee cauld as ye said, lassie/' 
began the old man again, " sae if ye jist gie 's a 
baud o' my stick, 1 11 hirple in." 

Effie bounded out of the doorway and, stooping 
down near the wooden bench, lifted the thick 
knotted stick with the crooked handle, bv which 
her grandfather supported himself when he walked. 

She put the stick in his hands, and, when he 
had risen, cautiously followed his steps to the door. 

He paused there, and stood looking far and near 
with a strange, earnest expression of face. 

" Aye, aye, it *s a bonnie worl', a body 's sweir 
tae leave it, but there 's a better — aye, there 's a 
better." He murmured these words to himself in 
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low, tremulous tones. A dart of nameless fear shot 
through Effie's heart as she watched her grand- 
father, and she stepped forward and touched his 
arm softly. 

"What was 't ye was thinkin' aboot, gran'faither ?" 
she asked. 

"No ae thing, but mony, my wummin," he 
answered, roused from his own thoughts by her 
touch. "I dinna imderstaund hoo it was, but 
afore ye cam' oot an' cried on me, I had gotten 
awa back i' the past, an' in a mainner fair lost 
mysel'. I thoucht it was yer mi^^her I heard 
steerin' aboot inside the hoose, an' I was sittin' 
wonnerin' when Jock — that's yer faither — was 
comin' oot tae hae a bit smoke an' a crack wi' me 
on the bench here." 

" I think, gran'faither, ye *ve sittin' ower long yer 
lane, an' it 's time ye were in noo, an' we *11 hae 
oor supper," returned Effie, leading the way into the 
house. " The mom 's the Sawbath day, ye maun 
min', an' we '11 hae tae be up sune for the Kirk." 

" Sae it is, lassie ; I had clean forgotten," he 
said, taking the wide, comfortable arm-chair by the 
hearth, while Effie set the crooked stick in a comer 
beside the eight-day clock. 

The little kitchen was a very bright, cheerftd 
place, for although the furnishings were of the 
plainest order, it was as neat and clean as Effie's 
busy hands could make it. 

The floor had been freshly washed and sanded 
over for the Sabbath day, and the fire-place 
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looked very inviting with the ruddy log fire, and 
the kettle singing merrily on the swing above it. 

The mantel-shelf was a perfect wonder to see in 
the way of ornaments, and must have taxed Effie's 
patience considerably in the dusting. There were 
china dogs, gilt jugs, brass candlesticks, and a 
heterogeneous collection of shells and curious 
stones all arranged in neat order along the shell 

There was a large, fixed-in wooden bed opposite 
the fire-place, and at the far end of the kitchen, 
a deep, old-fashioned dresser adorned with rows of 
blue, willow-pattern platea In the middle of the 
floor stood a long deal table, smooth and white 
with years of constant scrubbing. 

Effie took great pains to keep the house just as 
she had found it, knowing that her grandfather 
liked to see everything in its familiar place. 

It was but lately that she had been trusted with 
the entire work of the cottage. Previously her 
grandfather had been dependent on the help of 
the imder gamekeeper's wife, whose cottage stood 
only a few yards from his own. She was a kindly, 
willing-hearted woman, and after the death of 
young John Blyth's wife, she had, for a small sum, 
attended to the cottage and its inmates, till Effie 
was able to do her own turn. 

"See what a braw white banny Mrs. Broon 
gied me,'' said Effie, as she brought out a large 
scone from the cupboard and laid it on the table, 
" It was tae be keepit for the mom, but we '11 hae 
a wee bit the nicht." 
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" That was rale kind o' her, EflGie. She 's been 
a guid frien' tae us, the keeper's wife/' returned 
the old man ; then he sat in silence for a while, 
watching EflSe's movements with a bright light in 
his eyes. " Ye 're growin' unco like yer mither in 
yer ways," he said at length ; " an' whiles, when I 
^t a gliff o; yer face, I think it 's her back in 
the body again — but ye haena her sweet, patientfu* 
look Ye've a heap o' yer faither's spirit in ye, 
lass, I can tell it frae yer e'en ; but ye maun learn 
tae subdue yer ain will, or ye '11 row yersel' intae 
a wab o' difficulty that ye canna get oot o', jist as 
yer faither did. Puir chiel, he strave wi' his 
sorrow till it took the life oot o' him, an' in the 
en' he gaed a faur road tae seek a grave." 

" Gran'faither ! I dunna think ony waur o' my 
faither, though he lo'ed my mither sae well that he 
didna care for oucht else after she was awa," said 
Effie, earnestly. 

"Na' na', my lass, ye need never dae that," 
replied the old man, hastily. "Yer faither was 
as guid a man as ever steppit, an' he had mickle 
cause for sorrow when he lost yer mither, for she 
excelled a* weemen I ever kent.^' 

When supper had been partaken of, Effie lifted 
the worn, old Bible from the crannie by the fire- 
place, and laid it on her grandfather's knee. 

Every evening, before they retired to rest, the 
old man read a portion from the Word, and they 
sung together some psalm or paraphrase. 

" We '11 hae twa or three verses oot o' the pro- 
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phecy o' Isaiah the nicht, Effie," said the old man, 
lifting his b6nnet from his thin white locks, and 
laying it on his knee before he began the reading 
of the Word, "The thirtieth chapter, beginnin' 
at the fifteenth verse, an' stoppin' short at the 
twenty-first." 

He read once the verses in slow, reverent tones, 
for every word was fuU of intense meaning for 
him. He dwelt specially on the twenty-first verse, 
reading it over a second time. 

" That 's a graun' verse, lassie," he added, fer- 
vently. " Mony a time it 's directed me on the 
straucht road when I was fechtin' awa oot i' the 
worr, no kennin* vera weel what was the richt an' 
what was the wrong thing tae dae. In the midst 
o' a* uncertainty, if the he'rt 's fair set on takin' 
the richt road, the Lord '11 use some means tae 
p'int it oot tae us though maybe nane but 
oorsel' can hear the wise sayin', ' This is the way, 
walk ye in it.' Some day, my wummin, ye 'U find 
oot that the straucht road 's no aye the easy ane. 
It may lead ye ower gey rough an' hard places, 
an' ye '11 be fain tae turn awa tae the richt, whaur 
there 's a bit fine canny slope an' no a steep brae 
tae climb, or tae the left whaur there 's saft turf 
for yer feet. But min' ye, ye '11 never win ony 
guid i' the end by gaim aff the road the Lord has 
chosen ye tae walk in." 

Effie sat Ustening to her grandfather's words 
with a serious, thoughtful face. These disserta- 
tions of his on the Word were a nightly occurrence, 
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and Effie was always an appreciative listener, 
though she seldom ventured a remark of her own 
on the subject. In this way the old man had 
inculcated many rich truths into her heart, which 
had much to do with the development of her 
character in after years. 

"We micht sing the forty-third psalm the 
nicht, gran'faither ? " suggested Effie, at length. 

" Vera weel, my wummin, we couldna choose a 
better," he replied. Then Effie struck up "0 
send Thy light forth and Thy truth," to the 
familiar tune, in which the old man joined in a 
peculiar, gruff undertone. Effie had a very sweet 
voice, fuU of wonderful power for her years, for it 
had been kept in daily exercise since her early 
childhood. The gift of song was an inherited one, 
for in his youth her father had been counted the 
finest singer for miles around, and for several 
years previous to his wife's death, he had led the 
praise in the Parish Church of Kilconquhar. This 
gift of his was one of the countless things he had 
foolishly sacrificed to an unavailing sorrow. 

"Ye may seek awa ben the hoose noo, my 
wummin, it 's time ye were in yer nest," said the 
old man, in his kindly way, when the psalm had 
been sung to the end. 

So Effie brought out the sticks, and laid them 
on the hearth ready to kindle the fire in the 
morning, and, casting a last smiling look at her 
grandfather, stole quietly away to the other end of 
the cottage where she slept. It was nearly ten 
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o'clock, but the light of the June day had not yet 
passed, and there was a soft grey dusk over the 
land. Effie did not take long to creep into bed, 
and before many minutes had passed, she was 
sound asleep. 

She was awakened next momiug by the bright 
sunlight streaming into the room, and jumped up 
hastily, fearing she had slept too long. 

Hurrying into her clothes, she slipped quietly 
into the kitchen lest she should waken her grand- 
father before his time, but to her amazement she 
saw him sitting in the arm-chair just as she had 
left him on the previous night. 

" Gran'faither," she cried, quietly, '*what way 
hae ye gotten up sae sune ? " 

A step nearer blanched her cheeks with a fear- 
ful dread, and she reached out her hand and 
touched his, which still clasped the book he loved 
in a firm grip. She looked at him for a moment 
with terror and bewilderment in her large eyes, 
then with a great cry — the cry of a heart which 
meets death for the first time, and knows it has 
been robbed of its all — she turned and fled from 
the house. 




CHAPTER II. 

BALHELVIE. 

! mi was fresh and sweet with the 
breath of the sea, and on this June 
evening the world looked surpassingly 
Tammas Lawson did not see 
the beauty everywhere around him, 
for years of hard, unceasii^ toil, and eager grasp- 
ing after gain had crushed every fine sense in 
his nature. 

He slowly worked his way up the furrows of 
the potato £eld, and over tJie btow of the hill, 
showing a lean, gaunt figure agdnst the evening 
sky. Far away behind him, the sea lay hushed 
and still, a lake of glass, and in the west the sky 
glowed a fiery red with the glory of the setting 
sun. 

From it was cast across the sea a broad line of 
red haze, which made the passing ships resemble 
ships on fire. 

The shore, with its level white sands and rugged 
black rocks, was bordered by green links undu- 
laUog in little hillocks, and sweet with the odour 
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of wild thyme and cowsKps. Westward the houses 
of the little town clustered closely round the 
sheltered bay, and jfrom the church tower the 
curfew bell was pealing in slow, musical tones. 

It was said in the Elie that at this season of 
the year Tammas Lawson never drew an idle 
breath from four in the morning till ten at night. 
He worked steadily on from dawn till darkening, 
and never dawdled away a moment of the precious 
time. He would as soon have thought of throwing 
away some of his hard-earned gold, and his grip 
on it was very tight indeed. 

Tammas was not an old man ; his age stood 
somewhere about fifty and four years, but hard, 
incessant toil, and exposure to all kinds of weather, 
had bowed his shoulders and wrinkled his face. 
His unkempt, iron-grey locks were covered with a 
battered straw hat, which like himself looked as if 
it had stood through all weathers. A few sparse 
hairs adorned his chin, and his thin, meagre face 
wore an eager, hungry expression, as if the spirit 
within was ever on the outlook for something to 
grasp at. 

Since entering the potato field three hours ago, 
he had never lifted his head from his work, and 
his small, furtive eyes followed the motion of the 
hoe as it flew in and out, loosening the earth 
about the tender plants. 

The red clouds had faded now, and the sky was 
suffiised with a pale, golden light Far away could 
be heard the steady break, break, of the water 
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against the rocks, and its drowsy murmur as it 
crept up over the sands. It was only when 
twilight deepened over the land that Tammas 
Lawson wakened to a sense of his surroundings, 
then it was with a feeling of impatience that 
darkness had come so soon. He was doubly 
anxious to-night to get over as many of the 
furrows as it was possible to hoe, for to-morrow 
was the Sabbath — a lost day to him, if he had 
been honest enough to acknowledge the fact to 
himself In the gross ignorant soul of Tammas 
Lawson, there was a superstitious fear of all things 
pertaining to religion — a fear which urged him to 
a strict observance of reUgious forms, though he 
knew nothing of the true spirit. 

When, through failing light, further work became 
impossible, he shouldered his hoe, and marched 
cautiously over the potato furrows to the gate 
which led into the road. 

A walk of six or seven minutes' duration brought 
him to the farm-house and buildings, which stood 
just a little way outside of the town. The place, 
and aU pertaining to it, was his own, and consisted 
of some sixtv acres of tilled land, which with his 
wife's aid he wrought without assistance from 
outside. They also kept a dairy of six cows, that 
in itself was a large source of labour, and it was 
always an enigma to the Elie folks how the 
Lawsons managed as they did. 

The farm-house was a two-storied building, red- 
tiled and low-roofed, and with windows little bigger 
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than pigeon holes. There was a large garden at 
the back, luxuriant in cabbages and potatoes, but 
destitute of a single flower to entitle it to the name. 

There was neither time nor room within • the 
precincts of Balhelvie to allow for any needless 
adornment, every moment of time and every inch 
of ground was turned to practical use. 

Just as Tammas strode into the yard, his wife 
appeared in the doorway, vigorously wiping her 
homy hands on the comer of her apron. That 
article of apparel must not be imagined a. a 
dainty bit of adornment such as some house-wives 
delight in. It was a large, coarse sack, torn up 
the side and pinned round her spare, bony figure. 

" Hoo mony dreels hae ye gotten through wi', 
Tammas ? " was her greeting to her husband. 

" Jist five sin' sax o'clock, an' I haena drappit a 
meenit," he replied, discontentedly. "I thoucht 
ye micht hae hastit a wee yersel', Teen, an' cum 
up an' gien's a haund. The taties is growin' as 
fast 's mushrooms in this weather, an* it 's time they 
were a' howed." 

" Tammas Lawson, ye 've a bonnie stock o' 
impidence, an' me sae thrang wi' a dizzin things 
at aince, that I dauma eveh stop tae dicht my 
nose," retorted Teen, sharply. 

" Weel, well, my wummin, dinna flyte," interposed 
Tammas. " If things cbuldna be dune ony quicker, 
they couldna, but it's a peety the mom's the 
Sabbath day, for we micht hae haen the hale field 
by haun, if it hadna." 
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« Eh, me ! Tammas, but ye 're growin' fair sinfu' 
wi' greed. Oor godly minister has mickle need 
tae read ye a lesson £rae the auld Israelites an' the 
golden cauf, for ye wad sacrifice the very Lord's 
day, if ye thoucht it wad pit a pickle mair siller 
in yer pouch." 

" Wha was 't that ca'd the kirn on the Sabbath 
day, when the big hoose folks cam' seekin' butter?" 
retorted Tammas with a grim smile. "Aye. 
wunmiin, that gars ye rin." 

This last remark was called forth by the abrupt 
disappearance of Teen within the doorway, and 
Tammas, concluding that he had got the better of 
his wife for once, turned away to take a last look 
over the premises before he locked up for the 
night 

"Ah, lo'd, has they ill-faured bease aten up a' 
their gross a'ready," he exclaimed when he peered 
into the stable and saw that the lean nag and the 
spavined mare had cleaned their mangers to the 
last bite. " It 's no easy keepin' them in meat," 
he added, as he proceeded to carry into each stall 
a small armful of mown grass from the heap in 
the comer and watched them as they snatch^ at 
it hungrily. 

** It takes me tae ken whaur they pit it a', an* 
for 't a' they 're as toom 's the grave ; it disna 
maitter what ye fill in, there 's aye room for mair." 
After this cheerful soliloquy, Tammas locked up 
the stable and proceeded across to the house. 
Teen was busy washing out some milk cans when 
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he entered the kitchen, and she turned her head 
to bestow a wrathful look upon him. 

'* Dinna fash yersel' tae think that oucht you 
said garred me rin," she began, driving about the 
tin pails as a vent to her feelings. ** I had mair 
ado than staun wastin' my breath claverin' wi' 
you. The kirnin' was a work o' necessity sic as 
the Bible sanctions, sae ye need say nae mair 
aboot that." 

" I 'm gled tae see ye 're sae weel acquaint wi* 
yer Bible, Teen. It wad pit a feather in the 
minister's cap if he kent what a disciple he has 
among his flock," said Tanmaas, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye. 

" There 's yer bannocks an' milk on the table, if 
ye 're wantin' them the nicht, tak' them afore I set 
them by," said Teen, quickly, feeling that the 
wisest plan at this point was to change the subject. 

Neither husband nor wife was possessed of a 
very soft or pliable nature, but of the two. Teen 
had decidedly the strongest will, and succeeded 
with diflGiculty in keeping the upper hand in the 
management of affairs. She had quite as much of 
the spirit of greed in her composition as her hus- 
band had in his, but through a kind of uneasy 
consciousness each seemed to derive relief in 
accusing the other of the failiDg, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. 

Tammas drew a chair across the stone flags, 
and seated himself at the bare deal table where 
his repast was spread. It was very meagre fare, 
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consisting only of thin skimmed milk and rough 
peas bannocks. Four hours of hard toil in the 
open fields had given a keen edge to his appetite, 
so that he dispatched the share allotted to him 
with as much relish as if it had been the rarest 
delicacy. 

Teen, meanwhile, had finished her work and had 
taken a chair near the hearth, where she sat bolt 
upright with her hands crossed on her lap. She 
did not look at ease when she sat thus, doing 
nothing — she was a woman made for action not 
for reposa 

Her face was not a symmetrical one — long and 
thin, with high cheek bones and a low, narrow 
forehead. Her eyes were black, with a quick 
gleam in them, denoting the uncertain temper of 
their possessor. Her large, sharp nose with its 
wide nostrils, was the characteristic feature of her 
face. It announced the fact that she was bom to 
be a leader in whatever sphere she moved. 

When Tammas had finished his supper he 
brought his chair over to the hearth also, and they 
sat in silence together, watching the fire with its 
flickering embers of wood. 

Weird shadows played round the bare, dreary 
kitchen, and at times a sudden flame leapt from 
the smouldering fire, falling with a lurid glare on 
the face at each side of the hearth, and in that 
revelation there was nothing pleasant or lovely. 

Sabbath morning made no difference in the 
farmhouse, in as far as rest was concerned, for 
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husband and wife were both astir before the hands 
of the wag-at-the-wa' clock had reached the hour 
of five. There was a great deal of work to be 
got through, beside the extra labour of washing 
and dressing before they were ready to start for 
the kirk. Tammas and his wife attended the 
service with great regularity but doubtful profit. 
It was in the spirit of self-sacrifice, however, that 
the customary working garb was exchanged for the 
Sabbath habiliments. These were of strange and 
wonderful manufacture, and had stood out against 
weather, wear, and change of fashion for many years. 

After a good deal of hurrying and fighting 
with each other, Tammas and his wife stood ready 
to depart, and while they waited at the door for 
the summons of the bells, when it would be quite 
time to turn along into the town, a young lad 
with a hot, perspiring face hurried into the yard. 

" My mither sent me doon tae say ye 11 hae tae 
come up tae Balcarres at aince, for auld John 
Blyth was f *und deid in his chair this morning," 
he gasped out in a breath. 

Tammas Lawson's eyes almost started out of his 
head with the sudden shock the news had given 
him, but Teen set her face like a flint, thinking 
that any show of feeling, even in such a crisis, was 
a sign of weakness. 

"Wha's yer mither, laddie?" was her first 
question. 

"The keeper's wife — ^her that lookit efter yer 
faither sae lang," replied the boy. 
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"Oh, aye, — vera weel — that's a' then," she 
ejaculated sharply, then growing wrathful she fixed 
her wild black eyes on the boy's £ace; "Dae 
ye want onything, laddie, that ye 're stannin' 
there gapin' like a juck ; we hae nae siller here 
tae gie ye for yer pains if it 's that ye 're efter ; but 
fegs ! if a'body was paid for doin' as little, mony 
a silly loon wad hae his pouches fa'." 

The boy, altogether innocent of any designs on 
the Balhelvie purse, cast one horror-stricken look at 
Teen, then turning went out of the yard like a shot. 

" This is a gey business, Tammas," she added, 
looking towards her husband. " I '11 hae tae gang 
awa up at aince tae Balcarres, the bells hae stoppit 
ony way, so there '11 be nae kirk for either o' us the 
day." 

" It 's what we micht hae lookit for, afore this," 
replied Tammas. " But yer faither was sic a hale, 
weel-keepit man, he micht hae stoodin oot anither 
'ear or twa yet." 

"An' there's John's lassie, she'll no hae her 
gran'faither at her back noo, an' he's fair spilt 
her. I dinna ken what 's tae be dune," and Teen 
relapsed into reflection. 

" 1 11 tell ye what it is, Tammas," she broke out 
suddenly. " She '11 hae tae come here an' bide ; 
the expense o' her keep '11 no be that muckle, an' 
at her age she should be able tae dae a guid turn. 
TLere 's a hunner things aboot the place that wad 
pay better if they were better lookit efter, an' if 
some o' the wark was taen afen my haunds, I wad 
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hae time tae see tae ithers that are neglectit the 
noo. It 's no possible that we can dae mair oor- 
sels than we 're daein' the noo." 

" Growin' lassies are no vera easy tae keep, an' 
they axe aufa' waaterfu' in their Lys." objected 
Tammas. 

''Gin she's here she'll no be wasterfu/' said 
Teen, with decision. 

" She '11 gie ye a haund wi' the howin' o' the 
taties an' the turnips, an' I '11 sune learn her tae 
milk the kye. Then we '11 no need WuUie White 
ony mair tae cairry the milk tae the toon, for she 11 
do that brawly, an' it 'U be a savin' o' a saxpence 
in the week onyway. I 've aye grudged the siller, 
for it was ower much pay for the wark, but it 
wasna possible to get onybody for less." 

"She's gotten ower muckle tether up yonder 
wi' yer faither. I doot she '11 no settle vera sair 
doon here," suggested Tammas again. 

** We '11 try her onyway," said Teen, decisively. 
" Noo I maun awa aff an' 1 11 be the suner hame. 
We '11 hae tae see, ye ken, how muckle 's left, an' 
what 's tae be dune wi 't. There 's a guid wheen 
things i' the hoose, sae we '11 hae them a' broucht 
doon tae Balhelvie wi' the lassie. Vera like the 
auld man '11 hae made a' thing ower tae her, but 
if she comes here, we maun mak' sure that her 
keep 's nae loss tae us." 

With these parting words. Teen whisked up her 
gown tails, and, stepping off through the yard, 
turned away in the direction of Balcarres. 



CHAPTER III. 



A NEW HOME. 




|!FTER a hot, dusty walk in the noon- 
sun, Teen Lawson came in view of 
the little cottage at Balcarres. Al- 
ready the change which death always 
brings was apparent — the door was 
locked and the blinds drawn, giving the place a 
deserted look. Teen concluding at once that Effie 
would be with the gamekeeper's wife, stepped a 
little farther on to the other dwelling. 

She knocked loudly at the door, bringing out 
two or three rosy-faced urchins, followed by their 
easy-going, good-tempered mother. 

Mrs. Brown recognised her visitor at a glance, 
and bade her come in, which she did, to find Effie 
sitting on a low stool by the fireside with her face 
hidden in her hands. 

** Effie, sit up, lass, it will dae ye nae guid tae 
be greetin' there,*' was her greeting to her niece, 
and the poor child lifted a wet, swollen face at the 
sound of her aunt's commanding voice. 

" Puir crater, she 's in a waefu' state aboot her 
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gran'faither/' said Mrs. Brown, pitifully, mentally 
concluding that she would not like to leave any of 
her bairns to the tender mercies of Teen Lawson. 

''Fouk maun learn tae restrain theirsers, an' 
EflSe 's no a bairn noo, she '11 hae tae begin an' 
fend for hersel'," returned Teen, sharply. 

"Aye, aye, but puir thing!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Brown, with a sigh. 

" I suppose ye '11 hae dune a' that 's needfu' for 
the auld man?" asked Teen, fixing her keen 
eyes on Mrs. Brown's face. 

" Aye, it was the least I could dae for him, he 's 
been a guid Men' tae me this mony a day," replied 
Mrs. Brown. 

"Ower guid, maybe; there's sic a thing as 
takin' the bite oot o' yer ain fouk's mouth tae gie 
it tae the fremd," said Teen Lawson, drawing her 
thin lips tightly together. "Effie," she added, 
" come awa doon tae the hoose, there 's a heap o' 
things we maun see about an' my time is spare." 

EflSe rose at once, for she was very much afraid 
of her aunt and dared not refuse, though she 
shrank nervously from the thought of returning to 
the house where her much-loved grandfather lay 
so cold and still. 

"Lord help the bairn, if that hard-he'rted 
hizzie 's tae get her," broke from Mrs. Brown's lips 
when Teen Lawson and Effie had left the house 
and she stood at her window looking after them. 

Effie's face was indeed a woeful picture to see 
when they reached the door of the cottage. The 
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roses looked as fresh and sweet as yesterday, but, 
ah me, she who had then looked as fair as any 
rose among them, was now as one riven from its 
branch, its rich petals blanched and faded. 

Teen Lawson turned the key in the lock with a 
harsh, grating sound, and strode into the darkened 
kitchen, which had been made sacred as the 
chamber of death. 

Teen was not troubled by any nicety of feeling, 
however, and her first act was to step towards the 
window and pull up the blind. The glare of the 
sunlight showed with painful acuteness to EflSe, 
the desolation of the place, and she turned away 
with a quick cry and hid her face against the 
wall. 

" Dinna be a fule, Effie," said her aunt, sharply. 
" The suner ye learn tae accustom yersel' tae the 
sicht o' death the better, for ye '11 hae often 
enough tae face it if ye live as lang as I've 
dune." 

"Oh, it's no that, I'm no fear'd, but it's awfu' 
tae think that he '11 never say anither word tae me, 
an' they'll tak' him awa and lay him doonby 
yonder at the loch, and he '11 never hae a thoucht 
o' me ony mair," wept Effie. 

"I think it's aboot time ye were giein' ower 
sic haverin', an' thmkin' an' speirin' what's ta^ 
come o' yersel'," returned Teen. " Yer uncle an' 
me see there 's naething for 't but for ye tae come 
doon to Balhelvie, an' I houp when we 're giein' 
ye a hame ye '11 dae yer best tae mak' up for 't. 
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We 're no rowin' in siller, as ye ken, an' anither 
ane's bite is aye a thoucht, but if ye mak' yersel' 
usefu' aboot the place we'll no grummel. The 
first thing we '11 hae tae see aboot is the removin' 
o' the furniture, for noo that yer gran'faither 's awa, 
the laird 'ill want the hoosa There's plenty 
room for 't in Balhelvie, an' ye can bide wi' Mrs. 
Broon till efter the funeral, then yer uncle 'ill 
come up an tak' a'thing doon. Ye can come syne 
wi' him. I '11 hae tae be here on the day o' the 
buryin', we canna baith win up. But ye maun 
keep an e'e on that smooth-tongued hizzie, the 
keeper's wife, and see that she disna lift onything. 
I wadna trust her very faur." 

Effie stood staring blankly at her aunt, for the 
words she had just spoken had fallen on her like 
a thunder-bolt. Never once had it occurred to 
her to think what was to become of herself, and 
only now the knowledge came to her with terrible 
forebodings that death had not only robbed her of 
her grandfather, but had changed the past sweet, 
simple life for a future which was neither pleasant 
nor lovely to anticipate. 

Meanwhile, Teen Lawson began to range through 
the house, gathering together in a basket, which 
she had lifted from the shelf, such small articles 
of value as she considered it prudent to take at 
once into her own custody. Most of these the old 
man had carefully treasured as mementoes of his 
long dead wife. 

" Ye '11 no ken whaur yer gran'faither keepit his 
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twa three bawbees?'' she asked, after she had 
made a vain search in various drawers and 
cupboards. 

" It *s in the wee gilt jug on the tap shelf o' the 
press," replied Eiffie. " He aye garred me lift it 
doon for him when I was gaun tae Kinnucher for 
erran's." 

Teen at once opened the door of the cupboard 
and lifted the gUt jug from its hiding-place. She 
then emptied the contents on the table, and her 
eyes fiUed with an eager light as she counted over 
the coins. As she stood thus, heedless of the dead 
who lay only a few paces from her, she made a 
weird and sinister picture. The passion for gold 
had deadened every fine feeling and high instmct 
in Teen Lawson's soul. 

" There 's no muckle here, onyway," she said, at 
length, "but it's jist as weel I lookit for't, for 
there 's nae sayin' wha micht hae laid haunds on 
it." She lifted up her skirt, and taking her purse 
from a pocket in her petticoat, filled it with the 
coins on the table. This done she turned once 
more to Efiie. " Ye maun set tae an' get a'thing 
packit up that 's lyin' aboot. If ye 're fear'd tae 
come sae lang as yer gran'faither 's here, ye '11 hae 
tune efter the funeral Yer uncle winna get up 
till nicht, for he 's aye ower thrang through the 
day, but we '11 gang back tae Mrs. Broon's noo, an' 
I'U explain a' that's needfii' tae her." 

Effie made no reply, her aunt's proceedings 
since they had entered the cottage had completely 
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overpowered her. She had watched her calm 
appropriation of whatever she thought fit to take, 
with resentment and anger, but fear had kept her 
silent. So she followed her out of the cottage 
again in a listless way. and waited to hear the key 
turned in the lock, this time shutting them out 
from the desolation within. 

" Ye '11 maybe let Eiffie bide here or the funeral 's 
by," said Teen, as she stalked boldly into Mrs. 
Brown's kitchen. " I '11 see that ye 're paid for 't 
in some way. There 's a wheen things I want her 
tae dae in the hoose. I hae tell't her she maun 
hae a'thing gathered thegither for the flittin' doon 
tae Balhelvie — it'll no be sic a hinder when the 
cairt comes if that 's dune aforehaund. Her imcle 
'ill no win up till nicht, when the buryin 's a' by, an' 
she '11 come doon in time." 

'' She 's welcome tae bide as lang as she likes, 
for her ain sake as weel as for his that's awa; 
her bite 'ill never be missed," said Mrs. Brown. 

" Verra weel, if you 're willin', that 's eneugh," 
returned Teen, brusquely. "Noo I maun gang, 
for things 'ill be a' ahint at Balhelvie. I '11 be up 
again on Tuesday mid-day." With these parting 
words Teen strode away, leaving Mrs. Brown in a 
state of wrath and indignation, and Effie sick with 
apprehension and dread. 

" Gran'faither, gran'faither ! " she moaned, fling- 
ing herself into the arm-chair, and hiding her face 
in the cushions, her whole figure shaking with 
violent emotion. 
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" Puir lassie, wheesht, ye manna greet sae sair," 
urged Mrs. Brown, laying her hand kindly on Effie's 
shoulder. ** I ken it 's hard for ye the noo, but 
it 's the Lord's doin', an* He kens what 's for yer 
guid. He'll let some o' His ain sunshine fa' on 
His bairn even in that dreich place, Balhelvie. 
Dinna vex yersel', my lamb, a'thing 'ill come richt 
i' the end." 

The day of her grandfather's funeral was an 
equally trying one for Effie, and her heart was 
very heavy when she thought that to-night she 
must bid good-bye for ever to the home which had 
sheltered her so long. 

She had obeyed her aunt's injunctions in 
packing and arranging things for the flitting, and, 
chiefly owing to Mrs. Brown's able assistance, when 
her uncle appeared shortly after eight o'clock, she 
stood ready to receive him. His careful eyes had 
lit upon a flne bank of grass on the road side 
opposite the cottage, so he set the mare to eat her 
fill while he loaded the cart, rejoicing that he 
would be saved one night's supper for her at 
home. 

Mrs. Brown had been sitting with EflSe in the 
solitary house, and she now helped to remove the 
furniture to the cart, not that she wished to aid 
Tanmias Lawson, but to save Eiffie, who was too 
much worn out with the sorrow of the day to do 
the part expected of her. 

Mrs. Brown could read the girl's heart in her 
great, sad eyes, as the house was quickly emptied 
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of its fumisliings and the cart filled. When the 
last article was carried out, and the cottage stood 
robbed of all that had made it home, Effie leaned 
up against the door, and burst into a wild fit of 
weeping. 

"Ye manna greet like that, my lamb," said 
Mrs. Brown, but at that moment the tears welled 
up in her own eyes, and she turned hurriedly 
away to hide them. "Maister Lawson," she 
' added, addressing Tammas, " ye 11 mak' room for 
Effie on the fore-en* o' the cairt there, she 's no fit 
tae walk doon to the Ailie the nicht" 

"The beast's ower sair loaded a'ready, ' 
grumbled Tammas. 

" Hoots ! man, what odds will a bit slip o' a 
lassie like that mak' ? " retorted Mrs. Brown. 

** Weel, then, there 's a corner at this side, sae 
if ye 're wantin' a ride ye 'd better clim' up," he 
said, turning to Effie. 

"Here, Effie, my wummin, pit that in yer 
pouch ; it 's a poke o' clack Wullie broucht frae 
Kinnucher for ye," said Mrs. Brown, transferring a 
big bag of toffee from her apron pocket to Effie's 
hands. Then giving the latter's shoulder a re- 
assuring pat, she helped her into the cart. 

" Thank ye, Mrs. Broon, I '11 no forget you in a 
hurry, an' if Auntie Teen 'Ul lat 's awa, I '11 come 
up sune tae see ye," said Effie, grateftdly. 

" Dae that, my lamb, we '11 be rale gled tae see 
ye," returned Mrs. Brown. 

" Ye '11 lock the door an' tak' the key up wi' ye, 
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mistress/' said Tammas, laying his hand on the 
mare's bridle to lead her away. 

" Verra weel, Maister Lawson, an' see you an' 
dae yer pairt by the lassie," returned Mrs. Brown. 
" Guid-bye wi' ye baith ; guid-bye again, Effie, my 
leddy." 

Then the cart moved away slowly down the 
road, and Effie, sitting perched up among the 
furniture, kept her eyes fixed on the cottage, where 
Mrs. Brown stood waving her apron after them till 
they had turned the comer and were hidden from 
view. 

Effie's tears began to flow afresh, and she let 
them fall unchecked, knowing that Uncle Tammas 
could not see her as he marched silently along by 
the mare's side. 

The scene which unfolded before them as they 
journeyed on was one of beauty and peace. The 
songs of the birds were not yet hushed, and the 
leaves on the trees and hedges were gently stirred 
in the evening breeze. 

They passed through Kilconquhar, and when 
they reached the kirk, Effie's eyes sought its 
green enclosure with eager interest. She knew 
exactly the spot where her grandfather lay, where 
to-day the turf had been broken for the first time 
since the burial of the gentle mother she had 
never known. Uncle Tammas led on steadily, 
and the kirkyard too passed out of sight; then 
Effie set her face resolutely towards Elie. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when they went along 
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the High Street of that town, but there were still 
numberless loiterers about the doors. In the 
pleasant gloaming light they were loath to go in- 
doors now, when they could exchange a little 
gossip with each other, without feeling that any 
pressing duty was being neglected. 

Teen Lawson heard the rumble of the cart wheels 
as Tammas drove into the yard, and she came out 
to the door with a grim smile on her thin lips. 

" Ye hinna hurried yersel', Tammas ; I think ye 
micht hae been hame lang syne," she said. 

"I had tae tak' it canny for the sake o' the 
beast, she 's no able for muckle efter she 's dune a 
hard day's wark," returned Tammas, sourly. 

When the cart was drawn up before the door, 
Effie climbed down from her seat and was greeted 
by her aunt, 

" Could ye no hae walkit on yer ain legs, lassie, 
instead o' giein* the puir beast extra wecht tae 
draw?'' 

" I didna think it wad mak* ony difference, an' 
Uncle Tammas let me sit up there," returned 
Effie, looking timorously at her aimt. 

" Mair fule him," said Teen, scornfully. " Noo, 
ye'd better lay yer bannet an' shawl on the 
kitchen table an' come an' help tae cairry in the 
things." 

T^e nodded and slipped into the dreary kitchen, 
with its dirty, unwashed floor and smoky, cob- 
webbed walls. She put down her bonnet and 
shawl on the table where her aunt had spread the 
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evening meal of peasemeal bannocks and skimmed 
milk. 

Effie was both tired and hungry, but the dis- 
play on the table sickened her, and sent her 
hastily out to the door to await the command for 
assistance. 

As Teen had said, there was ample room at 
Balhelvie for the furnishings of the cottage. The 
"ben end" was a great bam of a place, with a 
carpetless floor, and one or two odd articles of 
furniture which only served to make its bareness 
apparent. 

Into this apartment the load from the cart was 
carried ; at a more convenient season the various 
articles would be disposed of through the housa 

"That's my kist, Auntie Teen, maybe it had 
better be taen whaur I'm tae sleep," suggested 
Effie, when her uncle lifted the article in question 
from the bottom of the cart. 

" Your kist," repeated Teen, " an' what micht 
I speir hae ye in 't, for by its wecht it 's gey weel 
stockit ? " 

"It's my mither's things, maistly," said Effie, 
reluctantly, her face growing a fiery red. " Gran'- 
faither keepit them for me." 

" Mony things a bit servant lassie wad hae," 
said Teen, scornfully, and a fierce light leapt into 
Effie's eyes, showing how her spirit burned beneath 
the taunt at one whose memory her grandfather 
had taught her to love and cherish as one of the 
most sacred things in life. 
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" We '11 set it in the ben-end the noo, ony way/' 
said Tammas, with a grin, and Effie saw it de- 
posited among the other things without further 
demur. 

When the cart was emptied, Tammas went 
away with the mare to the stable, and Teen bade 
Effie go in to the kitchen and take her supper; 
then be off to bed for she must be up at five in 
the morning. 

Effie stood before the table, and breaking off a 
few pieces from one of the hard bannocks, swal- 
lowed them with an effort. One mouthful was 
sufficient to repel her hunger, and, taking a drink 
from the tankard of milk, she said she had 
finished, and asked her aunt where she was to 
sleep. 

"Up the stair, in the wee room on the left 
haund side o* the passage," explained Teen. 
" An* ye 11 see an' jump in the mornin' whenever 
I cry tae ye." 

" Verra weel," said Effie, listlessly, and climbing 
up the narrow stair, she stopped at the door 
indicated. 

It creaked eerily on its hinges when she pushed 
it ajar, and a swift shudder of dread passed over 
her as she entered the dark room. She stole 
across to the window and knelt down. Then a 
low cry of wonder and awe broke from her lips as 
she looked upon the scene before her. Separated 
by a narrow stretch of links lay the sea, and at 
that mQment the moon had drifted out from 
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behind a cloud in the heavens, its silver beams 
falling tremblingly on the crests of the waves. 

The mystic, solemn, beautiful light, shining far 
out in the darkness across the sea, recalled to her 
memory a picture in her grandfather's big Bible 
over which she had often pondered — a ladder of 
pure white light reaching down through darkness, 
with angels ascending and descending to keep 
vigil over sleeping Jacob. The thought of that 
picture comforted the lonely-hearted girl in a 
strange, inexplainable way, and she slipped quietly 
away to bed. So, for a brief season, the sorrows 
of her waking life were forgotten, while sleep, not 
the least of God's angels, shut out the dreary 
present. 




CHAPTER IV. 

FBIENDS IN A. TIME OF NEED. 

^|YE ! I thoucht as muckle, the beast 's 

tto half milkit — ye silly taupie, hae 

SLfiBI III yenaepithmyerainnBava?" With 

K J^- ' ™ these words Teen Lawson pushed 

Effie roi^hly aside and b^an to 
rattle the milk into the pul, which the latter had 
been unable to bring, though she had pulled and 
tugged till her face was red and her anus ached. 
The milking was proving a great ordeal to Effie, 
and though she had been fully a week at BaUielvle, 
she had not yet mastered the art, to her aunt's 
extreme disgust and scorn. To-night the task 
seemed more than u^ally arduous, for she had 
been out in the field all day sii^ling turnips, and 
was now so thoroughly fatigued that she was quite 
unable for further exertion. Teen Lawson had no 
consideration whatever for Effie's youth and her 
strength scarcely half matured. She expected her 
to do the work of any grown woman. 

" Tak' the cog an' try yer baund on Broonie, 
diona staun' idlin' there," she said sharply, and 
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Effie obeyed her with reluctance, for of all the 
cows in the byre, Broonie was the one she most 
dreaded to approach. She was a young beast, 
with an ill habit of lifting her foot and switching 
her taa during the milking process, so that Effie 
was kept in momentary expectation of having her 
eyes blinded or the milk pail upset. Of the two 
evils she feared the latter most, for any harm done 
to herself would have been of no consequence to 
Auntie Teen, but the upsetting of the milk pail 
would have been an unpardonable crime. 

Broonie was in one of her worst moods to-night, 
and Effie had but newly begun the milking when 
her tail was uplifted and brought round with a 
heavy switch into Effie's face. Happily it missed 
her eyes, but her cheek was stinging with the pain, 
which, added to her weariness, overcame her alto- 
gether, and she burst into tears. 

Just then a quick, light step was heard outside, 
accompanied by a cheery whistle — music not often 
heard within the bounds of Balhelvie — and in 
another moment a tall, slim lad walked into the byre. 

"I've come for a drink of new milk. Auntie 
Teen," he announced, blithely. 

"Aye, if ye get it, my man," retorted Teen, 
keeping her lips pressed together to prevent a 
rising smile. Teen was not easily moved by the 
influence of another, but there was something 
about this frank, audacious youth which won the 
best side of her nature. Alec Cummings was not 
her nephew, as the title by which he addressed 
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her implied. He was merely the son of her 
husband's cousin. The latter, who had married 
a grocer in Elie, was early widowed, but being 
a clever, managing woman she had continued to 
carry on the business herself, by which she made 
a comfortabre living. She had two children, a son 
and daughter. Alec was at present employed in 
the bank at Colinsburgh, while Kate her yoimg- 
est child remained at home. Effie had glanced 
round wonderingly at the intruder, forgetting her 
tears, and at that moment Broonie lifted her foot, 
almost upsetting the pail, had EflSe not caught 
it in time. Alec Cummings darted forward and, 
stepping up the stall, caught the young cow by 
the horns. 

"That'll keep her quiet now. I'll hold her 
still till you are done," he said kindly, and EflSe 
lifted a grateful face to him, with a sunny smile 
breaking through her tears. "You'll observe. 
Auntie Teen, I 'm working for that milk," he said, 
looking across at Teen who had risen now, and was 
lifting two of the pails already filled to carry them 
across to the dairy. 

"Na, na, I had nae haund in sic a bargain," 
returned Teen, shaking her head as she stepped 
out of the byre. 

"You are EflSe Blyth from Balcarres, aren't 
you ? " he asked when Teen was gone. 

" Aye," answered EflSe, shyly, wondering how he 
knew about her since she had never heard of him 
before. 
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"You don't like much to live at Balhelvie, 
I suppose ? " he queried. 

" No, I fak hate it/' burst out Effie. 

Alec did not say any more for a moment, and 
the sight of the weary, dejected face and wistful, 
tear-stained eyes troubled him considerably. 

" They 're making you work too hard, and it 's 
a great shame ; you aren't fit to hold your own 
with them. What have you been doing all day ? " 
he said at length. 

"We were a' oot howin' the turnips, an' my 
airms are like tae breck, that 's the way it 's takin' 
me sic a time tae milk. Afore you cam' Auntie 
Teen was flytin' because I was sae slow," replied 
EflSe, and lifting her head she saw a look of tender 
pity in Alec Cummings' grey eyes. These were 
the first words of sympathy or kindness she had 
received since her arrival at Balhelvie, and her 
impulsive heart went out to him with a rush of 
grateful feelmg. 

" What have you to do to-night yet ? " he asked 
again. 

" I 've tae gang tae the Ailie wi' the milk, syne 
there 's a heap o' milk cans tae wash," she returned, 
with a sigh. " I dinna ken hoo I '11 manage a' the 
pitchers the nicht,for my airms are that sair as it is." 

"We'll see," said Alec, enigmatically, then 
began to whistle in a low, mournful key, which he 
continued till Teen returned to the byre. 

" Are ye no dune wi' Broonie yet ? " she asked, 
sharply. 
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" I canna bring ony mair milk, but I was fear'd 
tae stop ower sune," replied Effie. Teen proceeded 
to satisfy herself that the cow was fairly stripped 
of her milk, then she bade Effie carry the pail 
across to the dairy. 

Alec Cummings was too quick for them, how- 
ever, and, before they were aware of his intent, he 
seized the pail and dashed out of the byre and 
across the yard in a manner which filled Teen's 
careful soul with dread lest any should be spilt. 

"Lo'd keep me, laddie, tak' tent what ye 're 
aboot," she gasped, hurrying after him, while Effie 
followed, and they reached the dairy in time to 
see him finish a jug of milk which he had dipped 
into one of the pails. 

" Ye scoondrU, are ye at the milk ? " cried Teen, 
wrathfuUy, and Alec, taking the jug from his lips, 
broke into a merry laugh. 

"I've got what I've been working for," he 
replied, not in the least abashed, and Effie regarded 
him with increasing wonder and admiration. To 
do such an act in the face of her aunt, marked 
him, in her eyes, as little short of a hero. She 
herself would as soon have dreamt of snatching 
some dainty morsel from the mouth of a bear. 

"If ye dinna mak' yer ain way in the worl', 
Alec Kimmins, it'll no be for lack o* impid- 
ence. Yer mither kens what she's aboot when 
she cracks o' makin' you a lawyer," said Teen, 
" ye '11 win yer ain end, nae maitter wha says na, 
an' they '11 need tae be gey smart that '11 cheat you." 
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** It 's a guid thing ye think sae much o' me, 
Auntie Teen/' returned Aleck, relapsing into his 
native Scotch, which had been brushed off a little 
in the bank at Colinsburgh. " Yer guid opinion 
'iU bring me the sooner back tae see ye — ^good 
night." With these parting words he strode out 
of the dairy, drowning Teen's reply in a boisterous 
whistle. 

The smile on Effie's face faded quickly when 
Alec disappeared across the yard, and her eyes 
followed the direction in which he had gone till 
her aunt scolded her for standing idle, instead of 
lending a hand with the filling of the pitchers. 

When the milk for the various customers in the 
town was ready, Effie gathered the small pitchers 
together in each hand and stepped out into the 
yard. It was far from an easy matter to carry 
them aU steadily, and to-night with her weary, 
aching arms, she felt the task to be specially 
difficult. 

She had just turned out of the yard gate, how- 
ever, when Alec Cummings came leisurely towards 
her with his hands in his pockets and a twinkle in 
his grey eyes. 

"Set down the pitchers, Effie, and I'll carry 
them into the town for you," he said, and Effie 
looked at him doubtfully for a moment, then a 
sunny smile rose to her lips and she proceeded to 
obey him. 

It did not seem to be the least difficult for him 
to gather the numerous handles of the pitchers in 
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his long fingers, and Effie walked away by his side 
with a very happy feeling in her heart. 

" I wish my hands were as big as yours," she 
said, quite seriously, at length, "it's sic a fecht 
for me to get a' the pitchers cairrit." 

"Certainly mine are very convenient for this 
purpose, but I don't 'know how they would look 
on you/' returned Alec, with his ready smile. 

"A'body 'ill be wonderin' what way you're 
cairryin' the milk," said EflSe, again. 

"They are free tae wonder as much as they 
please ; some day, maybe, I '11 make it worth their 
whUe," returned Alec, with a sudden gleam in his 
eyes. 

" Hoo is it that Auntie Teen 's your auntie tae ? 
Gran'faither never spoke about you," said Effie. 

"She isn't really my aunt," replied Alec. 
" Your Uncle Tammas is a cousin of my mother's, 
that's the only relationship. You've seen my 
mother, Effie, haven't you ? " 

" Is she the bonnie, rosy-faced wummin that 
keeps the shop at the fute o' the Schule Wynd ? " 
queried Effie. 

"Yes, and I must tell her that bit," laughed 
Alec ; " but see, we are in the street now ; who 
gets the first pitcher ? " 

" Oh, aye, I had maist forgotten," replied Effie, 
bringing her thoughts back to the business in hand, 
from which they had wandered to pleasanter things. 
" That big pitcher wi' the brass tourie is for Bell 
Millar at the corner there. I '11 rin across wi 't." 
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Alec was thus left standing with his burden, a 
mark for much comment, and not a few jeering 
words from sundry passers-by. He was, however, 
quite equal to the occasion, and stood his ground 
with an unabashed front, as if he were carved out 
of stone. 

EflSe relieved him of a good many of the pitchers 
in the High Street, and then they turned down the 
School Wynd into the South Street. 

Mrs. Cummings* shop was at the foot of the 
School Wynd, and when they reached it Alec 
swung open the door and strode across to the 
counter. 

" Milk, a-hoy ! " he shouted, lustily, with the 
intention of summoning either his mother or 
sister. 

" Preserve us a', what a din/' said Mrs. Cummings, 
reprovingly, as she came into the shop, looking with 
inquiring eyes at her son and his companion. 

She was one of these calm, placid women, whose 
equanimity was rarely disturbed, who was never 
known to hurry or fuss, but went quietly about 
whatever she had in hand. 

" I Ve been up at Balhelvie, mother, and this is 
Effie Blyth. She 's been hard at it in the fields 
all day, and her arms ached so badly she wasn't 
able to carry the pitchers to-night — ^Auntie Teen 's 
an old wretch, in fact that 's too good a name for 
her," he burst forth in a breath. 

" An* you Ve been carryin' the milk a' through 
the toon ? Aye ! Ye 're jist yer faither ower again ; 
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he never fashed his thumb what onybody thoucht 
or said o' him," said Mrs. Cummings, resignedly, 
feeling that Alec was wanting in proper pride ; 
but a second glance into the frank, open face of 
her son sent a thrill to her heart. Though he 
might be lacking in some qualities which she 
would have wished to see in him, she knew there 
was not a truer, manHer spirit in aU the town 
than his. 

" It 'U be a change for you at Balhelvie, EflSe," 
she said, looking at the latter with a pair of grey 
eyes which were very like Alec's, but without the 
fixe in them. 

" Aye," replied EflSe, while her brown orbs took 
a far-away look. 

" Ye look tired, bairn ; I doot ye *re no strong," 
said Mrs. Cummings, kindly. " Yer Auntie Teen 
has sic a speerit hersel', she never thinks fouk 
should weary." 

Mrs. Cummings was a very prudent woman, 
and she thought it best to make no comment on 
the treatment Effie was receiving at Balhelvie, 
which had already become a topic of gossip among 
the EUe folks. 

" Come awa ben a meenit or I pit oot the milk," 
she continued, and Effie went round the counter 
and followed her along the passage whither Alec 
had already retreated. They entered a big, pleas- 
ant kitchen, with a wide window looking out upon 
a garden and drying-green at the back. Every- 
thing about the apartment was in a state of 

D 
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spotless cleanliness, which struck Effie forcibly 
after the dirt and untidiness of the house at 
Balhelvie. 

Alec had ensconced himself in a chintz-covered 
chair by the hearth, and was already deep in the 
pages of a book procured from the circulating 
library. 

Scarcely a moment had passed before the door 
was opened and a young girl tripped in with a 
consequential look on her pretty pink and white- 
complexioned face. She had a mass of dull 
yellow hair hanging over her shoulders, and her 
large, expressionless eyes were of a blue grey tinge. 
She was daintily dressed in fresh, pink gingham, 
and a broad white hat trimmed with pink ribbons. 
Her white cotton stockmgs were spotless in theur 
purity, and her lacing shoes enclosed an unusually 
small pair of feet. 

EflBe looked wonderingly upon her, as if she had 
been an apparition from fairyland, and when she 
had noted every minute detail of her person and 
costume, she became uneasily conscious of her own 
uncouth appearance. Her old wincey gown was 
ragged and dirty, her heavy boots thick with earth 
from the turnip field, even the lilac apron in which 
she used to pride herself at Balcarres was so soiled 
and stained that its pattern could scarcely be 
deciphered. 

The young lady in the spotless attire was also 
contrasting herself with Effie, greatly to the 
increase of her own vanity. 
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" ^e ye back frae Miss White's a'ready, Kate," 
said Mrs. Cummings. 

" Yes, there was sae little sewin' the day, she 
said we needna wait later, but she's expectin' a 
big order for Miss Christie's weddin', so we '11 be 
busy eneugh next week," replied Kate. 

She had left school a few months ago, and was 
now learning dressmaking with Miss White, the 
Elie modiste, 

Effie's uneasiness grew almost unbearable as she 
continued to contrast herself with Kate, and she 
tried to brush back her thick brown locks beneath 
her faded sun-bonnet, they looked so ugly after 
Kate's soft, flaxen hair. There was a wistfiil look 
in her dark eyes as she turned and glanced towards 
Alec. In some peculiar way, though he seemed 
to be so deeply absorbed in his book that he did 
not hear some idle question which Kate put to 
him, he became aware of Effie's glance, and swiftly 
lifted his grey eyes with a bright gleam in theii 
depth. 

" Hoo dae ye like tae live at Balhelvie ? " asked 
Kate, at length deigning to make a remark to 
Effie. 

"I like Balcarres better," returned Effie, a 
speech truly characteristic of her Fifeshire origin 
— ^implying a great deal, yet implicating neither 
herself or any one else. 

" See, Effie, here 's yer pitcher an' a scone tae 
ye, we manna keep ye langer or yer auntie 'ill be 
flytin'," said Mrs. Cummings, giving Effie a fine 
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flour scone which she had cut up and filled with 
jam. 

EflSe thanked her, and, lifting her pitcher, cast a 
last look round the cheerful kitchen. 

" Yes, I maun awa noo, guid-nicht," she said. 

" Tell Auntie Teen I 'm coming up again soon 
to get another drink of milk," said Alec, and 
EflSe ran olBF with a laugh, forgetting to think of 
her aching arms and weary limbs as she sped 
home to Balhelvie. 




TEEN LAWSON FINDS HERSELF DEFIED. 

|fFIE BLYTH had been nearly aix 
months at Balhelvie, and in that 
time she had passed through harder 
experiesces than many encounter 
during the whole course of their lives. 
Every season had its special trials. The hoeing 
and singling in the potato and turnip 'fields tested 
Effie's strei^h to its utmost limits ; then the 
harvest came on apace. At such a time there vtts 
no rest, day or n^ht, for the inmates of Balhelvie, 
so anxious did they become over the securing of 
their precious grain. Effie was speedily instructed 
in the mysteries of binding and atooking, and in 
the process lost all her childish pleasure and 
delight in the " hairst time." She looked sadly 
back on the days when she was wont to roam 
through the fields with her grandfather, watching 
the merry harvesters at Balcarres Mill as they 
made the yellow grain iaH before the sharp sickle 
and bound it up with many a laugh and jest. It 
had always appeared to her a time of general 
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rejoicing, but the reality, as she had learned it at 
Balhelvie, was very far from being so. The in- 
gathering of the com was succeeded by potato 
lifting, and when that too was done, there still 
seemed to be a great press of work, for the labourers 
were few. November had been a dull, foggy 
month, but December set in with a keen nip in 
its teeth and a promise of snow in its heavy skies. 
At the end of the first week the snow began to 
fall, and on Sabbath morning, when EflSe crept 
shivering from bed and peered out of the window 
into the darkness, she saw that the earth was 
robed in white. 

It was six o'clock, and she had been awake for 
some time before Auntie Teen's shrill voice called 
her to be astir. 

She was glad to rise for the sake of finding 
some warmth, and she hurried on her thin, worn- 
out garments, which were far from sufficient for the 
intense cold of the season. Effie's clothing never 
cost Teen Lawson a thought, she was left to look 
after them as best as she could, and to wear what 
she pleased. 

* Six months of hard labour and constant ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather, had left their mark 
upon Effie. Her constitution had always been a 
healthy one, but not altogether robust, and she was 
at that period of life when a girl most requires rest 
and tender consideration from others. She had 
grown tall and slender, her face had lost its bloom 
and roundness, and was pale and thin. There 
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was now no brightness in her looks, her habitual 
expression was dull, and almost sullen in the droop 
of the lips. Her . eyes alone maintained their 
former beauty ; in them lay expressed all the 
suffering these weary months had inflicted on her 
soul, and the wonderful lights and shades of which 
they were capable would have driven an artist to 
distraction. 

Effie rose this morning with a heart unusually 
heavy, for she had passed the greater part of the 
night in ^ sleeplessness, suffering keenly from 
apprehensive thoughts and a nervous dread of the 
darkness. Of late this little room, which had 
formerly been the only haven of rest she knew, 
had become a very chamber of horrors, filled with 
all manner of uncanny things by her excited 
imagination, the result of a worn-out system and 
want of proper food. 

When she entered the kitchen, Teen scolded her 
sharply for taking so long to come down, though 
in reality little more than five mmutes had elapsed 
since she had called Effie. Scolding was more a 
matter of habit that anything else with Teen, and 
like all who are guilty of bad habits she was 
supremely unconscious of the amount of misery 
she caused through its indulgence. 

" If I had kent the snaw was sae deep I wad 
hae haen ye up lang syne," she began, seizing a 
pail of bran she had been mixing and stepping to 
the door. She had a way of striding about like a 
man when at work. 
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" There 's roads tae cast in a* directions, but ye 
maun awa first and licht the fire for the coos' biler." 

Effie took her little shawl, from her shoulders 
and tied it about her head, then turning to the 
door she stepped out among the snow, and plunged 
across to the boiler-house. It was here the hot 
meat was prepared for the cows, and it was one of 
Effie's duties to see to the firing. Setting up the 
fire was no easy task this morning, for the snow 
had drifted through the broken tiles of the roof on 
to the wood used for kindling purposes. The 
chimney, too, was damp and wet, and would not 
vent properly. Effie was almost in tears over her 
work, for the smoke came out of the door in 
blinding clouds, and the fire would not bum. 

" A ! lo'd, is that fire no lichtit yet ? " said Teen, 
appearing in the doorway. 

" It 's no my faut it winna licht," returned Effie, 
sullenly. 

"Ye haena set yersel' tae licht it, and if fouk 
dinna set theirsels tae a thing they never wiU do 
it," said Teen, wrathfuUy, and, puslung Effie aside, 
she stooped down before the furnace herself. 

"Awa wi' ye, an' get the taties washed an' 
putten on the fire for the swine ; dinna staun' 
hingm' there,'' she added after an unsuccessful 
attempt to set up a flame. 

Effie turned out into the snow once more, and 
drew her little shawl more closely about her head 
as a bitter wind swept across d.eVd, chilling her 
to the bone. 
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She filled a great basketful of potatoes from a 
heap in one of the sheds, and struggled with the 
heavy burden to the pump. In spite of the thick 
straw ropes m which it had been swathed during 
the past week, it was frozen, but there was sufficient 
water in the horses' tank to wash the potatoes. 
Tammas had broken the ice on it, to gauge the 
keenness of the frost, when he came out in the 
morning. Effie washed the potatoes in an old 
wooden tub, flinging pailfuls of water over them, 
and stirring them roimd with a stick* The most 
disagreeable part of the work was lifting them out 
of the icy water with her blue fingers to put them 
into the'deep iron pot in which fhey Je boiled. 
The pot was no light weight in itself, and when 
filled to the brim with potatoes it was very far 
beyond Effie's strength to lift. But she was one 
who never hesitated at any task to save herself, 
and Tammas and Teen Lawson were profiting 
largely thereby. 

When the potatoes were set on the kitchen fire, 
Teen came in announcing it to be time for the 
milking, and though Effie felt faint with cold and 
hunger combined, she shpped quickly away to the 
byre with a pair of pails and a coggie. Teen her- 
self followed in a few moments. Effie had 
improved considerably in the art of milking, and 
managed now to do it sufficiently well to escape 
a scolding from Teen. At various times she had 
accomplished the milking of the six cows herself, 
when Teen was over-driven with other work. 
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Sabbath morning was usually the busiest in the 
week at Balhelvie, for there was always a great 
hurry to get through in time for the kirk. 

Never, by any chance, did they miss attending 
the service, for Teen was a most zealous church- 
woman and prided herself on her religious 
training, though she never once opened her Bible 
except in the kirk on Sunday. 

Effie liked going to the kirk for various reasons, 
few, if any of them, being religious ones. 

Mr. Fairweather's sermons always seemed to 
her to be mispeakably long and dreary ; when he 
reached the "sixth head" of his discourse her 
brains had become hopelessly confused over his 
meaning. It was not generally known, but Mr. 
Fairweather had once confessed that by the time 
he reached " sixthly " he had fairly lost grip of the 
subject himself, and had to draw up short at 
"seventhly" with a fine sweeping text, which in 
a way overpowered his hearers so that they did not 
miss the want of application m his discourse. 
Effie liked the singing of the psahns and para- 
phrases above all things, and she joined in them 
with a clear, sweet voice which made many eyes 
turn in the direction of the Balhelvie pew. 

Another reason why she liked going to the 
kirk was because she met the Cimimings there, 
and got a bright smile and a blithe word from 
Alec, who generally waited at the door and 
walked with her to the end of the town when 
the service was over. 
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Just as the bells began to toll, Teen Lawson 
strode out of the yard at Balhelvie with her Bible 
tucked under one arm and her skirts under the 
other, Tammas followed close at her heels in a 
rusty black suit, which had first seen the light on 
the day that Teen and he were ''kirkit" Tam- 
mas did not look at ease in his Sabbath garb. 
His tall hat especially was a source of much 
discomfort to him. It had been bought in the 
days when his hair was thick and bushy, and now, 
owing to the baldness of his crown, it had a trick 
of tipping right over his eyes or backwards into 
the nape of his neck. 

EflSe brought up the rear with a quiet, sober face, 
hidden away beneath the broad brim of her black 
straw hat. She scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
ground as they made their way through the light, 
feathery snow, so that she was not aware of many 
pitying glances cast upon her as they walked 
along the street and entered the churchyard. 

When they had passed into the church and 
taken their seats, EflSe looked eagerly across to 
the pew which the Cummings occupied. They 
had not yet entered, however, so she prepared 
herself to watch them come in. 

She had not waited many minutes when Mrs. 
Cummings stepped down the aisle, followed by 
a stylishly-dressed lady. Immediately after them 
walked Alec and Kate with another girl who was 
a stranger to EflSe. The latter's face was quite 
a study as she scrutinised the new-comers, and 
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she waited to meet the glance which Alec always 
cast across to the Balhelvie pew whenever he was 
seated. But he was too much occupied with the 
little lady beside him to think of EflSe at that 
moment, and the long lashes drooped over her 
mournful eyes, hiding away a world of disappointed 
feeling. When she glanced across again, it was 
to mark the black velvet cloak, against which the 
little lady's golden curls showed so prettily ; then 
she drew quickly back into the comer of the pew, 
and looked sadly at the ugly black cord dress and 
short, imshapely jacket which she herself wore. 

Not once again, during the whole of the service, 
did she turn her eyes in the direction of the 
Cummings, and whether Alec even remembered to 
look for her, she did not know. Mr. Fairweather's 
sermon seemed more than usually long and tedious 
to-day. Even the singing did not lift up EflSe's 
heart, and she remained silent throughout. Once 
only she was tempted to join in a lively tune, but 
a great lump rose in her throat. 

She eagerly watched the movements of the 
Cummings when the service was over and the 
congregation began to disperse. Alec was out 
before any of the others, and as she crossed the 
passage behind Auntie Teen, she suddenly came 
alongside of Kate Cummings and her friend. 

" Kate ! " she ejaculated, laying her hand on the 
former's arm. 

Kate turned round with an irritated look on 
her baby face, and stared at Effie. 
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" Well ? " she asked in a high-pitched voice, as 
she smoothed down her silk cloak. 

'* Oh, naething," said EflSe, the smile dying from 
her lips and a painful red flush mounting her 
cheek and brow. 

" Who is that ? " asked the little lady, looking 
back at EflSe with a pair of very soft grey eyes. 

" Oh, she's only the girl that carries our milk," 
replied Kate, loftily, hurrying her friend away. 

Effie overheard the words, and with flaming 
cheeks and indignout eyes she hurried down into 
the street. 

It was possible that Alec might be waiting at 
the gate, preferring to walk along the town with 
her rather than the soft-eyed girl in the velvet 
cloak, but she kept her gaze fixed steadily on the 
ground, and followed Uncle Tammas and Auntie 
Teen home to Balhelvie. 

During the afternoon she brooded over the 
treatment she had received from Kate Cummings 
till she wrought herself into a state of nervous 
excitement Without any intention on her part, 
her love had wholly gone out to the members of 
the household in South Street, because in her own 
mis^erable home she had no one on whom to lavish it. 

Neither Auntie Teen nor Uncle Tammas wanted 
affection from her. They reckoned her worth by 
the amount of work she was able to do, and she 
tried to meet their demands in that respect to the 
best of her ability. But to one of EflSe's years 
it is impossible to live without love. It is only 
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when youth, with its hot desires and passionate 
yearnings after sympathy, is expended that Ufe 
has any other sufficing interests to offer. 

The climax of Effie's sorrows was reached at 
milking-time that evening. Her hands were so 
chapped and sore with the frosty weather, that 
she almost dreaded to use them, and when Teen 
had risen from her third cow, Effie had only 
finished her first. 

"For a' the world, lassie, what dae ye mean 
pittin' aff yer time sae ? " said Teen, sharply. " See 
that ye hurry through wi' Broonie and bring ower 
the milk tae the dairy." 

With these words she left the bjxe, and Effie 
despairingly turned to the restive young cow, which 
her aunt always left purposely to her. She had 
never once said a word about her hands, thmking 
it was quite useless to make any complaint. 

She sat down to her work, and immediately 
Broonie's tail was uplifted and swung heavily 
roimd. She kept on, managing to escape each 
time the switch of the tail in her face, while she 
scolded and pleaded with Broonie by turns to 
" hand still." For a moment or two the animal 
subsided, then suddenly raising her foot she 
knocked the coggie into the gutter and with a 
great switch of her tail nearly blinded Effie's eyes. 

Effie sprang to her feet, her eyes gleaming with 
wild passion and excitement, and seizing a hay-fork 
which stood near, she brought it with all her 
might across the cow's back. 
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Broonie flew up into the atall and turned her 
head with a look of dumb terror which brought a 
flood of swift, resentful tears to EflSe's eyes. 

" Aye, ye limmer, ye wicked limmer, what are 
ye ill-usin' the beast for ? " fairly shrieked Auntie 
Teen, from the doorway. Then she sprang towards 
Effie and shook her violently, administering a 
heavy blow with every shake. 

" Let me a-be, wUl ye, let me a-be," screamed 
Effie, in pain, while her whole. figure trembled 
visibly with mingled passion and fear. *' I winna 
bide here, I canna thole it ony langer." 

** Ye winna bide, will ye no ? there 's twa ways 
aboot that, I 'm thinkin'," returned her tormentor. 
" Whar wad ye gang ? for there 's naebody 'ill ever 
hae oucht tae do wi' the like o' you." 

" I dinna care what comes o' me, only I winna 
bide here. I '11 droon mysel' raither," retorted Effie. 

"Aye, very like ye will, it wad be a guid 
riddance," said Teen, sneeringly. " Awa wi' ye an' 
get the pitchers ready for the toon milk, ye 're no 
fit tae be trusted wi' ony beast," and she drove the 
trembling girl out at the door. 

Effie mechanically walked across to the dairy 
as she was bidden, and gathered together the 
pitchers which were to be filled and taken to the 
town with milk. She was not thinking at all of 
what she was doing, for her brain was on fire with 
a sudden resolve, which, strange to say, had never 
before occurred to her in the midst of all her 
misery. 
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When Teen came across from the hyre she 
fomid that her orders had been fully carried out, 
and, setting down her pails, she commanded Effie 
to go across to the kitchen for the kettle of boiling 
water which she judiciously added to the milk. 

Effie stepped out into the yard; it was quite 
dark, only a dim light shone from the kitchen 
window, and another from the byre where Teen 
had left the lantern till the cows were suppered. 

Effie did not go to the kitchen, she crossed to 
the byre instead, and going up to Broonie flung 
her arms round the cow's neck and rubbed her 
cheek caressingly against it. 

" Puir Broonie, puir beastie, I didna mean tae 
be ill tae ye. I 'm rale vex't, aye, rale vex't, but 
it's a' Auntie Teen's faut," she said, while her 
tears fell thick on the cow's neck But the dumb 
animal did not understand the affection lavished 
on her, any more than she understood the feelings 
which had prompted the blow, she only gazed at 
Effie with large, expressionless eyes. With a last 
caressing touch Effie ran out of the byre into the 
yard, and still she did not turn towards the 
kitchen where she had been commanded to go. 
Instead, she cast one hurried, fearful glance about 
her in the darkness, then sped away out into the 
road like a wild, pursuing spirit. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE RESULT OF EFPIE'S DEFIANCE. 

YE, loah me 1 Effie, wummin, it 's no 
j-ou, is 't ? " exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 
as she stood in the doorway of her 
cottf^e staring in supreme astonish- 
ment at the shivering Egure before 

Effie's only answer wa^ a burst of qoick sobs, 
which wrung Mrs. Brown's motherly heart to hear, 
and she put her arm about Effie and drew her into 
the warm kitchen. 

" An' ye 've come a' that road, on sic a nicht o' 
freezin' cauld, wi' naething but an auld rag o' a 
shawl ower yer heid ? " she continued. " What hae 
they dune tae ye doon at Balhelvie 1 speak oot, 
Effie wummin, it 'II lichten yer he'rt a wee." Mrs. 
Brown's face was full of deep concern, and she 
drew a chair close to the blazing Are, into which 
she gently pushed Effia 

" Oh ye wimia let them tak' me awa doon 
yonder again," cried Effie, lifting her eyes plead- 
ingly to Mrs. Brown's face. " I 'm no sweir tae 
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work, an' I'll gang ony ither gait ye like, but 
I canna thole Auntie Teen ony langer." 

" Dinna vex yersel', my lamb, if onything lies 
in my po'or, I '11 dae my best tae keep ye oot o' 
yon hardened auld limmer's road ; it was a gey sair 
he'rt I had tae see ye gaun aff tae her at first/' 
replied Mrs. Brown, excitedly. " Quid sake ! lassie, 
what an airm ye hev, deed ye 're jist a rickle o* 
banes a' the gither, they haena gien ye yer meat 
doon at Balhelvie; aye, I kent brawly what it 
would be." 

With these words Mrs. Brown swung her kettle 
on to the fire, and without questioning Effie 
further, she began to spread the table for a meal. 
Tea was a luxury only indulged in on the Sabbath 
day, and then sparingly, but Mrs. Brown put two 
lavish tea-spoonfuls into the pot for Effie, and 
brought out the cheese and the pick of her white 
flour scones. She had that large nature which 
prompts to give the best in store, however humble 
the guest to be entertained. 

"There now, my wummin, tak' a bite tae 
yersel', an' syne ye '11 be able tae tell me yer 
troubles," she said, pouring out a brimming cup of 
tea. 

Effie turned round to the table, which had been 
drawn alongside of her chair, and looked into Mrs. 
Brown's face with grateful eyes. 

The fragrance of the hot tea tempted her, for 
she felt faint and chilled, and she lifted the cup 
eagerly to her lips. 
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" I daursay ye binna gotten a wise-like meal sin 
ye left Balcarres/' said Mrs. Brown, sitting down 
on the opposite side of the hearth. 

"Eat little an' save mickle is the rule they 
gang by doon yonder," returned EflSe. 

" The auld flints ; it 's a peety they wadna 
sterve tbemsel's tae death ; it wad be a guid rid- 
dance," said Mrs. Brown, with emphasis. 

" Auntie Teen 's an* awfu' wummin, Mrs. 
Broon,*' began Effie. " She disna care for oucht 
in this worF but siller, she 's aye fair terrifeed ony 
slips by her. She 's aye fear'd I eat ower muckle 
or dinna dae as muckle wark as I micht, an' she 
keeps me in fair torment frae mom till nicht. 
Her e'e is aye on me, an' she has an awfu' wild 
e'e. Sometimes it makes my he'rt cauld tae see 
the look in 't. Uncle Tammas is gey ill tae, but 
he 's no sae bad as Aimtie Teen ; he disna flyte 
sae muckle, though he 's aye grummlin' awa. I 'm 
no fear'd at him as I am at Auntie Teen." 

"An' what was she daein' the nicht that she 
garred ye tak' the road ? Does she ken ye 're awa 
here ? " queried Mrs. Brown. 

" Na', she disna ken ; she sent me ower tae the 
hoose for the kettle, an' I never gaed. I ran aff 
instead," replied Effie. 

"Then she maun hae been mair than ordinar' 
ill tae ye, aforehaund ? " continued Mrs. Brown. 

"It was my fault this time, Mrs. Broon," 
returned Effie, candidly. " I lost my temper an' 
did what I shouldna hae dune ; I was rale vex't 
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the meenit efiber. But I didna ken what I was 
daein', I was sae sair putten aboot wi' ae thing an' 
anither." Then the tears began to roll afresh 
down EflSe's cheeks, and with many sobbing 
interruptions she gave Mrs. Brown an account of 
all that had taken place in the byre that night. 

She was so thoroughly truthful and honest by 
nature that she did not hide ought of the story to 
spare herself, and Mrs. Brown listened with deep 
interest. 

"Dinna distress yourseV ony mair about the 
beast, the blow ye gaed it couldna be that hard, 
for ye dinna look tae hae the strength o' a flea," 
she said, trying to console the weeping girl. 

" If ye had jist seen hoo she lookit at me, puir 
Broonie," burst out Effie afresh. "I was faur 
waur tae her than ever Axmtie Teen was tae me, 
for she never lifted her haund tae me till the 
nicht. I never felt sic a rale wicked he'rt in me 
afore, I think I maun hae grown like Auntie Teen 
wi' livin' wi' her." 

" Hoot, haivers ! there *s nae fear o* yov, ever 
tumin' like her," said Mrs. Brown, as she rose to 
clear the table. ** There's ae thing certain, ony- 
way, an' it 's this — if I can help it ye '11 never 
gang back tae Balhelvie. We *11 see what John 
says when he comes in ; he 's awa up tae the 
kennels the noo." 

The consultation with John resulted in Mrs. 
wn making a call on Mr. Fairweather early on 
ay morning. The reverend gentleman had 
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finished breakfast, and had just entered his study 
to look up the text for next Sabbath's discourse. 
This was his usual habit, so that he might have 
the whole week to ponder over the subject He 
was unduly disturbed, however, by the appearance 
of his trusted housekeeper, who came to announce 
that Mrs. Brown, the gamekeeper's wife from 
Balcarres, very specially wished to see him. 

"Show her up," said Mr. Fairweather in a 
sepulchral voice, and walking across to the hearth 
he stood with his back to the fire awaiting Mrs. 
Brown's entrance. 

" Guid-mornin', sir, very sorry tae disturb ye 
sae early, but I thoucht this wad be the surest 
time tae fin' ye at hame," said Mrs. Brown, 
advancing into the room. 

" It is the duty of a shepherd to see to his flock 
at all seasons, but at any time a visit- from you 
would occasion surprise, since you do not number 
one of my fold," replied Mr. Fairweather, fixing 
his large, cold, grey eyes on Mrs. Brown's face, till, 
as she afterwards expressed it to EflSe, " they fair 
broke the swate ower her." 

" Ye see, Kinnucher 's oor parish, sir, an' I 've 
been used gaun to Mr. Nisbit's sin' ever I was a 
bairn," stammered Mrs. Brown, confusedly, feeling 
that some apology was necessary for being outside 
the fold of such a shepherd. 

" Nevertheless, if I can minister in any way to 
your spiritual need I shall be glad to do so now," 
continued Mr. Fairweather, as if proceeding with a 
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discourse which had been thoughtlessly inter- 
rupted. 

" Thank ye, an' beg pardon, sir, but it 's nae- 
thing o' that kind," said Mrs. Brown, with a 
reddening face. " It 's no for my ain sake I Ve 
come, but for a bit lassie wha ye '11 ken o' doot- 
less — ^EflSe Blyth she 's ca'd, an' she 's been bidin' 
for sax months an' mair wi' her uncle and auntie 
at Balhelvie." 

"I understand — what of her?" asked the 
minister, folding his long arms behind his back. 

" She 's had a sair life o' it wi' thae twa auld 
meesers, an' they 've fair worn her tae skin an' 
bane wi' wark an' want o' meat thegither. She 
ran awa frae Balhelvie yester nicht, an' cam' hame 
tae me. She says she dauma gaun back ; deed, 
that she winna gang back tae her Auntie Teen, sae 
I made bold tae come doon tae you, tae see if ye 
wad gang ower tae Teen Lawson an' tell her whaur 
EflSe is, an' that she 's no comin' back tae Bal- 
helvie." Mrs. Brown concluded her recital in very 
excited tones, then waited breathlessly for the 
minister to speak. 

•'This is very serious," he said, deliberately, at 
length, " and the question which requires our 
attention in the first place is — Are we justified in 
allowing the girl to escape from those who have 
a rightful claim on her ? " 

" 'Deed, sir, there 's nae question aboot it," began 
Mrs. Brown, hotly. " The hale toon kens hoo 
they 've used the lassie, an' if Teen Lawson gets 
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baud o' her again, she'll no live mony months. 
There 's sic a thing as kilUn* fouk by slow degrees, 
an' that's what they've been doin' wi' Effie at 
Balhelvie. I ken ye 're the only ane that '11 daur 
open lips tae Teen on the subject, sae if ye 'd jist 
gang east an' tell her Effie 's no comin' back, it 'U 
mak' a' richt. They 've a heap o' the lassie's gear, 
but we 'U no daur sae a word aboot that the noo, 
an' likely eneuch a'thing 'ill come tae her in the 
end, for there 's naebody else tae get it. Yon twa 
at Balhelvie have a bonnie nest egg, I 'se warrant, for 
they 've been scrapin' an' scartin' this mony a 'ear, 
stervin' baith body an' soul for the sake o' the siller." 

" They are, as you have observed, a penurious 
pwr," returned the minister. " I have seen the 
girl several times carrying the milk through the 
town, and have been struck with the extreme 
melancholy of her expression, which seemed so 
much out of keeping with the natural beauty of 
her face. From the statements you have made, 
it is evident that she has received hard treatment 
at Balhelvie, and as it becomes me as one having 
charge of the moral and spiritual welfare of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawson, I shall go and discuss the subject 
with them. There is one other point. How will 
the girl be provided for if she leaves her relatives ? " 

"In that, too, I thoucht ye micht help us, sir," 
replied Mrs. Brown, quickly. "The lassie's 
willin' tae work at onything, an' I thoucht ye 
micht ken o' some leddy biddy in the neeborhood 
that needs a maid. She 's rale active an' willin', 
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an' a kindly, affectionate cratur' besides. She can 
bide wi' me the noo, till something turns up." 

" I will also give that matter my consideration 
and attention," replied Mr. Fairweather; then 
Mrs. Brown, feeling that her mission was ended, 
wished the minister good-day, and left the august 
presence which it had cost her considerable 
courage to enter. 

An hour later, Mr. Fairweather himself left the 
house and went to Balhelvie. When he entered 
the yard he saw Teen Lawson busy at the piunp 
wasUng potatoes, so he picked his way gingerly 
through the slushy snow till he reached her side. 
In her astonishment at the sight of him. Teen 
dropped the stick with which she was stirring the 
potatoes, then, hastily collecting herself, rubbed 
her wet, dirty hands on her apron. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Lawson," said the minister, 
soberly, and Teen looked sharply into his face, 
surmising the object of his untimely visit. 

**It's a cauld momin', sir," she returned, with 
more humility of bearing than she usually wore. 

" My visit is somewhat untimeous, but I will 
not detain you longer than is necessary," began 
Mr. Fairweather. "Your niece, Effie Blyth, left 
your house last night, and it is concerning her I 
have come." 

" She hasna putten awa wi' hersel', has she ? " 
asked Teen, with a look almost of terror in her 
hard face. 

Mr. Fairweather started and looked at her in 
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amazement for a moment, then he cleared his 
throat and spoke again. 

" No, not exactly. She sought shelter with a 
woman named Brown, the wife of the under-game- 
keeper at Balcarres. The woman came to me 
early this morning, and laid the case before me. 
It appears that — ahem — ^your treatment of EflSe 
Blyth was not, to put it mildly, what one might 
call considerate." 

"The jaud, an' she's gane aff there wi' her 
leein' stories, has she? She'll pay for this yet, 
when she comes back tae Balhelvie," broke in Teen, 
her face hideous with passion, which she could 
not restrain even in the presence of the minister, 

" My good woman, you are allowing your wrath 
to overmaster you," he said, reproachfully. *' It is 
not becoming in a member of the Church, who is 
also the wife of one of its elders." 

Teen looked humbled for a moment, for to be 
rebuked in this way by the minister was no light 
thing for one who prided herself on her high stand- 
ing in the kirk. 

"Your niece, Effie Blyth," proceeded the 
minister, solemnly, " refuses to return to Balhelvie, 
and I have promised to look out for some situation 
for her, by which she may earn her own living." 

This decisive statement fairly overwhelmed 
Teen, and she dared not go against it, though she 
would fain have had Effie back again. The loss 
of her work meant the loss of money, and that 
was the point which touched Teen sorely. 
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" We have a lawfii' richt tae her, sir/' she said, 
clutching at the only straw that was left. 

" I do not deny it, but there are cases in which 
interference must be made outside of the law, and 
my advice to you is, let the girl alone in the mean- 
time, for your treatment of her will not stand 
public examination, and I would avoid, if possible, 
any scandal concerning those who are within the 
pale of the Church," was the minister s reply. 

" Then, sir, though she should dee at the dyke- 
side for want, she 11 never get as muckle as a crust 
frae me." cried Teen, passionately. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Lawson. We will say 
no more on the subject, till you can look at it 
more reasonably," said Mr. Fairweather, and turn- 
ing, he retraced his steps through the yard. 

One afternoon, towards the close of that week, 
Mr. Fairweather presented himself at the door of 
Mrs. Brown's cottage. 

Effie was sitting by the window mendmg some 
little stockings for Mrs. Brown, the latter being 
engaged at that moment mixing a batch of scones 
for the girdle, which hung on the swing over the 
fire. 

" Mrs. Broon, there 's the minister ; he '11 surely 
no hae come tae tak' me back tae Balhelvie," burst 
out Effie, excitedly. 

" Hoots, no, naething o' the kind — mercy me ! 
is that him chappin' already ? 1 11 jist hae tae 
bring him in as things are, for there 's nae time 
tae redd up the table/' and Mrs. Brown bustled 
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away to the door, wiping her hands on her 
apron. 

" Guid-day wi' ye, sir, come awa in," she said, 
heartily, and Mr. Fairweather acquiesced in his 
cold, solemn voice. 

" Is Effie Blyth still with you ? " he asked, as he 
crossed the threshold, and Effie's heart began to 
beat violently as she listened. She felt quite sure 
that Mr. Fairweather's visit boded no good. 

" Yes, sir, here she is, as busy as a bee," replied 
Mrs. Brown, seizing a chair and giving it a dust, 
for the minister to sit on. His eyes at once lit 
upon Effie, and he looked at her for a moment 
with a faint kindling of interest in his face. 

" I had some conversation to-day with a lady 
who resides in the South Street of Elie," he began. 
" Her maid has recently left her for a home of her 
own. She is willing to interview Effie Blyth for 
the purpose of judging of her suitability for the 
work. The home she offers is a very comfortable 
one, though the remuneration will not at first be 
large. Still, it is always a beginning, and Effie 
will have opportunity to gather the strength she 
has lost during the past months, for the duties 
required of her will not be arduous. Miss Sim 
is prepared to take Effie into her service at once, 
if she finds herself pleased." 

Effie listened to these words with silent, con- 
summg interest. In her present homeless condition 
no news could be more welcome to her than this. 
It did not occur to her to suppose that Miss Sim 
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might prove quite as unendurable as Auntie Teen. 
She was ready to accept the oflFer in unques- 
tioning faith. 

" I 'm rale gled for Effie*s sake, that something 
has turned up sae sune," said Mrs. Brown, when 
she had noted the joyful look on the girl's face. 
"We're baith very muckle obliged tae ye, Mr. 
Fairweather, for the trouble ye 've taen." 

** I hope EflSe will show her gratitude by proving 
herself a faithful handmaid, should Miss Sim 
decide to employ her," said Mr. Fairweather, rising 
to his feet. 

" I '11 dae my very best, sir, tae please the leddy," 
returned Effie, earnestly, then Mr. Fairweather 
bowed his head gravely and went out. 

** He 's a rale obleegin' crater that, Effie, though 
he 's unco cauld an' fushionless," said Mrs. Brown, 
when the minister was out of hearing, and the 
baking and darning were begun with fresh energy. 

On the following morning, Effie went down to 
Elie to be interviewed by Miss Sim. The lady 
lived in a square, substantial-looking house at the 
west end of the street, the side next the sea. 

When Effie passed down the School Wynd she 
carefully kept to the opposite side of the street, 
lest any of the Cummings should observe her. 
She did not want to see any of them, she told 
herself, though her eyes were suspiciously full of 
yearning as she passed the house. 

When she reached Miss Sim's, she stood for a 
few moments on the door-step to gather courage, 
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then she lifted the great, heavy, iron knocker, and 
it fell with such a thud that she trembled at her 
own audacity. Happening to look up at the win- 
dow above her, she saw a face being suddenly 
withdrawn, and immediately after the patter of 
feet on the stairs within warned her that she was 
about to be admitted. Evidently the door had 
remained locked since the previous night, for the 
key was turned and the door opened cautiously, 
whereupon EflSe saw Miss Sim standing before her. 

She was a little woman, with a soft, withered 
face, and large limpid blue eyes, which gave her 
an innocent, almost childish look. Her brown 
hair, thickly streaked with grey, rippled back from 
a forehead which might have been a girl's, it was 
so smooth 'and white. The wrinkles had all 
developed beneath her eyes, and round her 
shrewd, pleasant mouth. In her young days Miss 
Sim had been one of the belles of Elie, and though 
time and sorrow had faded her beauty, her face 
still possessed great charm. 

Her morning attire was very gay, being a bright, 
purple dressing-gown, with lavender ribbons at the 
throat. 

"Are you the girl Mr. Fair weather recom- 
mended ? " she asked, after a swift survey of Effie. 

" Yes, the minister sent me ; my name is Effie 
Blyth," returned Effie. 

"Then come in till I speak to you," said Miss 
Sim, pointing the way into the sitting-room. Effie 
entered and stood just within the door. 
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" Ye are nae staranger tae the toun, I 'm told; ye 
were bidin' wi' yer aunt at the east eod ? *' began 
Miss Sim. 

"Yes, I gaed tae Balhelvie when gran'faither 
dee'd, but Auntie Teen was awfu' ill tae me, so I 
ran awa," said EflSe, with her usual outspokenness. 

Miss Sim had been impressed in Effie's favour 
from the first moment she had looked into her 
clear brown eyes, but the candour of her speech 
decided her mind at once. The characters of the 
pair at Balhelvie were well known to her, and 
when Mr. Fairweather had made his few dry 
statements of EflSe's case, she had pitied the girl 
from the bottom of her kindly heart. 

** There isna muckle ado in my house," she con- 
tinued, ''but I like a' thing weel done in my own 
particular way. I canna thole a lassie that winna 
do a thing as she 's bidden do it. Ye dinna look 
as if ye wad be thrawn, an' ye 're young enough. 
They say auld sparrys are ill tae tame, but that 
winna be a faut in you. Ye '11 be ready tae come 
at aince, I suppose, and ye '11 find yersel' weel 
nested in my hoose. Ye'U get guid meat an' 
plenty, an' your wage for a twelvemonth will be 
three pounds. I hope ye '11 be carefa' wi 't, an' no 
spend it a* on duds like some lassies I 've haen." 

" Very weel, ma'am, I '11 do my best tae please 
ye," said EflSe, looking gratefully into Miss Sim's 
fjEtce. So the compact was sealed, and Effie 
entered upon a new stage of experience in her 

I's history. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

A FBIENDSHIP BENEWED. 

9 FFIE, pit on yer bannet ; I want ye 
tae gang east tae Ardross an' seek 
for iiesh eggs. I canna thole Bob 
Caison's addled anes a day longer, 
an' I 'd raither want my breakfast 
than want an egg till't," Miss Sim delivered 
herself of this speech as she stood within the door 
of the kitohen, one March afternoon, three months 
after Effie bad been established in her domain. 

"Vena weel, Miss Sim," said Effie, at once 
jumping up from the hearth where she had been 
sitting knitting during the last hour. 

Effie looked very neat and smart in her black 
sei^ gown and white muslin apron, for Miss Sim 
was very particular about the appearance of her 
miud, and had seen to her scanty wardrobe 
immediately on her arrival She was beginning to 
regain the beauty which she had lost duni^ her 
stay at Balhelvie, and though only in ber fift.eenth 
year, looked quite womanly. She was finding life 
with Miss Sim to be a very pleasant experience, 
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compared witli that which she had known during 
the past months, and though there were some 
little troubles in her path, she had too much 
common-sense to grieve over them. 

Her fece wore a very happy look as she stepped 
out into the street with her basket over her arm. 
It was a clear, bracing day, with a cloudless blue 
sky above and a billowy sea sweeping over the 
sands. 

When she reached the Watch House, she stood 
for a moment in indecision, wondering whether to 
take the road to Ardross up the East Dykes, or 
along by the shore. Miss Sim never limited her 
to time when she sent her on such an errand as 
this, so preferring the way by the sea, even though 
it was longer, she turned down by the Toft. 

When she was out on the Braes, she started oflf 
like a young deer. She loved to feel the salt 
breeze blowing in her face, and soon her cheeks 
were like damask roses, while her eyes sparkled 
with joy and health. There was no one else out 
on the Braes, and as she sped on she started the 
rabbits on every side, making them rush for their 
holes. She laughed gaily to herself as she watched 
the general scamper made on her approach. 

When she drew near the Lady's Tower, she 
could not resist the temptation to cross the rocks 
and enter the curious old ruin. Thus, in a few 
moments, she stood in the wide projecting window 
looking out upon a mass of blue heaving waters. 
It was high tide, and the white surf was breaking 
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over the rocks on which the Tower was built. At 
times a blinding shower of spray would dash 
through the window. Effie stood entranced, 
watchmg the water whu-lmg and eddying round 
the rocks, and listening to the long, hollow roar 
coining up from the sands beyond. She was so 
intent that she did not hear the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, until the blithe tones of Alec 
Cummings' voice awakened her from her reverie. 

" Holloa ! EflSe, what are you doing here ? " he 
asked, in surprise. 

" I cam' ower tae look at the sea ; I 'm on my 
road tm Ardross," repUed Effie, confusedly. 

She had never once spoken with Alec Cummings 
since leaving Balhelvie. The last Sabbath she had 
spent in the church with Uncle Tammas and 
Auntie Teen was still very fresh in her memory, 
and she had purposely avoided meeting with 
any of the Cummings. She had been sent 
several times to the shop for errands, and Mrs. 
Cummings had asked her to come and see them, 
but she had never gone. Usually Alec was 
completely absorbed in his work, but on Saturday 
afternoons, such as this, he was free to roam 
wheresoever he pleased. 

" What a long time it is since I Ve seen you, 
Effie," he continued, standing by her side and 
looking down into her face. "And oh, I say! 
how do you like to live with Miss Ruthie Sim ? 
You live so near us now, and yet you never come 
to see us as you used to do, it isn't fair of you, Effie." 

F 
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«I dinna ken what way I dinna come," said 
Effie, slowly, looking down at the ground, and 
feeling thoroughly ashamed of the resentful feel- 
ings she had been cherishing so long. 

Alec, however, was not paying much heed to 
the answer she made. He was looking down into 
her face, thinking that he had never seen a prettier 
one. She was so shy and sweet, at that moment, 
with the long lashes drooped over her eyes, and 
the colour coming and going on her soft round 
cheeks. Effie suddenly became conscious of his 
gaze, and took a step away from him. 

" I manna staund here, for I 'm gaim along tae 
Ardross for a message," she said, turning. 

Alec made no response, but turning also, followed 
her out of the Tower. 

" You haven't told me yet, how you like living 
with Miss Ruthie?" he said, at length, as he 
continued to walk with her. 

" Fine," she answered, " but ony place wad be 
guid after Balhelvie." 

" Then I think I *d better take a turn with 
Auntie Teen, and see if it will teach me content- 
ment," he said, switching the head off an unoffend- 
ing daisy which grew at the side of the path. 

" I 'm sure ye ve a gey guid time o ot, ye needna 
complain," returned Effie, soberly. " I wish I had 
been a laddie, for it 's no easy whiles bein' a lassie, 
panna thole tae sit sewin' an' pinglin' for hoors 
in' boonie things like your Kate. I wad like 
rove up an' doon the rocks frae mom tiU 
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nicht, or row faur ower the Forth in Wull 
Tamson's boat. He aince took me oot wi' him, 
an' it was graund ! " 

"I have my grievances as well as you, Effie, 
and don't get to do just exactly what I want," 
said Alec, laughingly. " What if you were com- 
pelled, like me, to sit at a desk through the 
broiling summer days, with a window right in 
front of you, through which you looked across the 
tree-tops to the blue sea shining in the distance. 
It is hard enough then, I can tell you, to give 
attention to the ledgers, when one is dreaming 
of speeding lightly over the waves in a boat, with 
the cool breezes fluttering round the sail." 

"But you are through wi' yer wark gin five 
o'clock, an' have the rest o' the e'enin' tae yersel'," 
returned Effie, quickly. " Hoo wad ye like if yer 
mither stappit a seam intae yer haund the meenit 
ye cam' hame, an' expectit ye tae settle tae 't for 
the nicht ? " 

" Well, suppose you were to come in, and find 
me busy at it, how do you think I would look ? " 
asked Alec, gaily. 

" No verra well, if ye did it wi' as little grace as 
men dae weemen s wark," replied Effie. 

After this discussion they walked on in silence 
for a little way, till Effie suddenly turned round 
and, looking straight into Alec's face with her 
penetrating eyes, said : " Did ye think it wasna 
richt o' me tae rin awa ? " 

" No, I should think I didn't. I don't know 
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how you ever stopped at Balhelvie so long. It 
was a perfect sin the way they used you/' replied 
Alec, warmly. 

" I was fear'd ye micht no be pleased wi' me," 
said EflSe, with great relief, and the upward glance 
of her brown eyes stured afresh some thoughts 
which had wakened in Alec Cummings' heart as 
they stood together in the Lady's Tower. 

He accompanied Effie all the way to Ardross, a 
farm-house which stood some distance from Elie, 
and when she had successfully fulfilled her errand, 
they went down among the rocks again and 
turned their faces homewards. 

Effie was so happy in finding herself once more 
the possessor of Alec's friendship that she quite 
forgot to refer to the yoimg lady who had claimed 
his attentions on that never-to-be-forgotten Sunday. 
When they came in view of Elie, she felt quite 
sorry that their walk had so nearly come to an end. 

" You must be sure and come along to see us, 
Effie, for mother thinks it strange that you should 
have stayed away so long," said Alec. 

" Yes, I think I '11 come now, sin' I 've seen 
you," repUed Effie, and Alec made no further 
reference to the subject, concluding that Effie had 
been shy of coming to see them on account of her 
flight from Balhelvie. 

Alec left her at the Watch House comer, and 
she sped swiftly down the terrace and along the 
South Street, fearing that Miss Sim would be 
impatient of her return. 
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She was agreeably disappointed, however, for 
when Miss Ruthie opened the door, her face was 
beaming with pleasure. 

**I got the eggs a* richt, mem, an' I hope 
I hinna been ower long," said Effie, as she crossed 
the threshold. 

" Long ! did ye think yersel' long ? I 'm sure 
I dinna ken mysel*, the time sin' ye left has been 
sae agreeably taen up," returned Miss Sim, with 
another beaming smile. "Do you think this 
grey beige o' mine has a decent appearance at 
all ? " she continued, taking a backward glance of 
herself in the mirror above the hall table. " If 
I had only put on my green poplin, it becomes 
me so much better, an' I swithered between the 
two when I was dressing myself to-day. I 
decided in favour of the grey beige, thinking 
there would be no callers of importance on a 
Saturday. I was glad I had the forethought to 
lay off the old lilac apron before I went tae the 
door." 

" Has onybody been here ? " asked Effie, as 
Miss Ruthie paused to take a breath. 

** Mr. Fairweather, Effie; he came a few minutes 
after you left, and has not been long gone," began 
Miss Ruthie with renewed energy. " He honours 
me with a visit very frequently, that you must have 
observed since you came to me. He is a most 
accomplished man, our minister, Effie, and his 
manner is in every respect pleasing. We are 
fortunate in having such as he in our community." 
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Effie made no reply, feeling that she could not 
conscientiously agree with her mistress's opinion, 
though she was more favourably disposed towards 
Mr. Fairweather than she had once been on 
account of the good service he had done her in 
settling her affairs at Balhelvie, and finding work 
for her elsewhere. 

" I had to shut poor Johnny into the kitchen," 
continued Miss Buthie, "Mr. Fairweather has a 
most unaccountable dislike to cats and other 
animals which one can hardly reconcile with a 
genial nature such as his. Johnny tormented 
him so, climbing on the couch where he was 
seated, that I saw it would not do to leave him in 
the room longer." 

Effie's eyes filled with laughter as she pictured 
the scene with Johnny, her mistress's pet cat, who 
was made the first consideration on all occasions. 
That he should have been set aside thus, was 
suflScient in itself to show how much Miss Ruthie 
appreciated the society of her worthy minister. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

A PBOMISE OF LOVE. 

WO years of Effie's life had slipped 
uneventfully away. A season singu- 
larly free from any hardship or sorrow, 
but not without such peculiar trials 
as are the natural outcome of a 
monotonous existence. 

In Miss Sim's establishment there never was 
any uncertainty regarding each day's procedure, 
the course had been mapped out years before 
Effie became a member, and was adhered to with 
conscientious strictness. 

EfSe knew how every hour and every day of 
each successive week would be occupied. That 
Monday morning, sharp five o'clock, would not 
fail to find her struggling with bee's-wax and oil in 
the endeavour to add a finer polish to Miss Ruthie's 
mahc^any, which was still shining with the toils of 
t^e previous Monday. Thus each day had its 
special duties, and Miss Euthie was never in a 
hurry. She insisted upon a certain amount of 
time being devoted to each task. This law was a 
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cause of much secret rebellion on Effie's part, but 
since she had entered Miss Ruthie's service her 
quick, impulsive nature had been checked on all 
sides. 

It was Sabbath day, and with their unfeiling 
regularity Miss Sim and Effie set out for church, 
to receive the ministrations of the worthy Mr. 
Fairweather. 

Miss Sim's admiration for the latter was as 
strong as ever, but she had infused none of her 
fire into Effie, and the Sabbath service would have 
been the most dreaiy part of her existence had it 
not afforded her the opportunity of seeing one 
whose face at all times suggested to her the 
brightest and happiest things in life. Miss Sim's 
pew was right in front of the pulpit, while that 
which the Cummings occupied was a little way 
down the left aisle. Whenever she entered the 
church, it was in that direction Effie's eyes were 
sure to turn, drawn probably by the magnetism of 
another pair of eyes which Sunday after Sunday 
watched for her appearance. Usually, when the 
service was over. Alec Cummings waited at the 
kirk door to exchange a word with Effie as she 
demurely followed Miss Ruthie, but to-day Effie 
found to her disappointment that he had gone 
right on. However, at a moment when Miss Sim 
was detained to speak with some one, Mrs. Cum- 
mings came out of the doorway, and when she saw 
Effie paused with a smile and a greeting. 

" I want tae see Miss Sim, Effie, an' you tae," 
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islie said. "Dae ye think she wad let ye come 
along this afternoon an' tak* a cup o' tea wi' us ? 
It's no often ye seek awa, so she'll surely let ye 
for aince." 

" I dinna ken, Mrs. Cummin', I 'd like brawly 
tae come mysel', but ye 'U hae tae speir Miss Sim," 
returned Effie, with gleaming eyes. 

" It 's Alec that 's sae set on yer comin', Effie," 
said Mrs. Cummings in a lower tone, while she bent 
on Effie a pair of keen, penetrating eyes, which 
made the colour rise suddenly to her cheeks. 
" He 's gaun awa next Thursday, this is his last 
Sunday at hame. It 's awfu' sudden, but he got 
the chance o' a place in. a law office in Edinburgh 
an' took it at aince. His time 's oot at the bank 
ye see, an' he 's keen tae get awa tae the toon." 

At that moment Miss Sim came up, so that 
Mrs. Cummings did not see the sudden clouding of 
Effie's eyes and the look of dismay on her face. 

" Miss Sim, wad ye be kind enough tae allow 
Effie tae come along tae my hoose this afternoon ? " 
Mrs. Cummings asked, making a bow to the gay 
little figure before her. 

On the Sabbath day Miss Ruthie appeared 
resplendent in lavender silk, and a white bonnet 
trimmed with plumes and lavender ribbons. She 
had gathered her skirts about her, showing to 
fine advantage a beautifully embroidered white 
petticoat 

Her large, limpid eyes dwelt seriously on Effie 
for a moment, then she turned to Mrs. Cummings. 
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" I dinna approve o* young lassies gaddin' aboot 
on the Sabbath day, Mrs. Cummings, Effie wad 
spend her time mair profitably at hame wi' a guid 
book. There 's plenty feckless kunmers aboot the 
Elie withoot anither ane bein' added," she said. 

" But she '11 no be gaddin' aboot if she 's in my 
hoose," said Mrs. Cummings, who knew Miss 
Ruthie sufficiently well to hesitate in accepting 
such words as final. 

" When young folks are ance let oflf the tether, 
there 's nae kennin' whaur they 'U wander tae, but 
if ye will tak' the lassie awa frae hame it 's on yer 
ain responsibility. I hae gien my word o' wamin' 
that it 's jist a beginnin', an' if ony thing comes o'ot, 
I 'm clear. Guid-day, Mrs. Cummings ; come awa, 
Effie." With these words Miss Sim turned and 
sailed down the path, and with a bright smile and a 
backward glance Effie hurried after her mistress. 

It was ringing three on the town clock when 
Effie stepped out into the street and made her way 
along to the house at the comer of School WynA 
The air was clear and sharp, and the bright May 
sunshine glinted over the blue waters of the Forth 
till its great heaving bosom seemed decked with 
diamonds. 

Effie opened her lips and drew in a long breath 
of the fresh, exhilarating air, and when she reached 
Mrs. Cummings' her cheeks were glowing and her 
eyes beaming. 

Mrs. Cummings opened the door for her, and led 
the way into the pretty kitchen which had charmed 
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Effie so much when she saw it for the first time. 
There was a cheerful fire blazing on the hearth, 
with the kettle singing blithely above it, and 
already the table was set in the centre of the 
floor, covered with a spotless cloth for tea. 

Alec was in his favourite chair by the fire, with 
his book on his knee, but when he rose to greet 
Effie he closed it and laid it on the mantel-shelf. 
Three years had made quite a man of Alec 
Cummings. He was now in his twenty-first year, 
and looked his age ; it was only when he laughed 
that the boyish look came back to his face. 
Habitually his expression was a serious one, and 
he was so little given to talk that his mother 
frequently scolded him because he had nothing to 
say. She assured him that it was "a bit o' 
doumess " on his part, for it was generally on some 
special occasion when she wished her clever son to 
exhibit his abilities that his lips became hermetic- 
ally sealed. If Alec erred in respect of too much 
silence, his sister went to the other extreme. Kate 
Cummings was a veritable chatterbox, and she had 
at the end of her tongue the affairs of every man, 
woman and child in Elie. She was, at the moment 
of Effie's entrance, posing in a languid manner on 
the couch by the window. She was pretty, with- 
out doubt, but her prettiness was completely 
spoilt by her consciousness of the fact. She wore 
her hau- in long ringlets, smoothed back from her 
brow and kept in place with a broad band of blue 
velvet ribbon. Her soft grey dress fitted her neat, 
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rounded figure to perfection, and the deep lace 
collar and string of blue beads round her white 
throat, indicated that her personal adornment had 
been made a matter of study, so well did these 
become the childish prettiness of her face. She 
greeted Effie with a languid smile, while her eyes 
sharply took in the details of her costume. With 
Kate, clothes were always a matter of the first 
importance. There was little to attract, however, 
in Effie's dress ; it was sober enough ; only a black 
stuff gown made in the plainest style, reHeved at 
the neck by a small lace collar which Miss Buthie 
had presented to her, and of which she had been 
very proud until this moment when it was brought 
into comparison with the one Kate wore. Now it 
sank into utter insignificance. 

" We were beginning to think that Miss Ruthie 
had repented of her back-sliding," said Alec, 
smiling. ** I suppose she has laid a heavy burden 
on her conscience letting you out to gallivant on 
the Sabbath day." 

"She never said anither word aboot it after 
Mrs. Cummings went away," returned Effie, laugh- 
ing gaily as she laid aside her hat. 

*' I dinna ken hoo ye can pit up wi' her, Effie, the 
cankered, crotchety auld maid that she is, her an' 
me wad be at war in five meenits' time," said Kate. 

" Maybe Effie's tongue 's no as sharp as yours, 
Kate," replied Alec abruptly, tumiog away his 
eyes from a contemplation of the two girls as they 
sat side by side on the couch. 
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" Miss Ruthie 's a guid-he'rted, kind soul, as nae 
doot yeVe found oot by this time, Effie," inter- 
posed Mrs. Cummings. " I 'd suner lippen tae her, 
than tae mony anither in the toon wha gets a 
better name." 

"Aye, she's rale kind. Miss Sim, an' though 
she 's whiles a wee hard tae pit up wi', she means 
a' for guid," returned Effie. 

" They say she 's fair daft aboot the minister ; 
did ye ever hear tell o' that, Effie ? " asked Kate, 
with a mocking laugh. "Does she think Mr. 
Pairweather wad ever seek a vain-minded, auld 
crater like her for a wife ?" The uncalled-for spite- 
fulness and lack of womanliness betrayed in this 
speech of Kate's was more than her listeners could 
brook. Alec turned to her with indignant eyes 
and was about to speak, but his mother anticipated 
him. 

" Kate, my wummin, I hae teU't ye afore, that 
I winna staun' ony o' yer silly gossip here. Ye 
wad dae yersel' a guid turn if ye wad baud yer 
tongue aboot ither folk. We a' hae eneuch adae 
wi' oorsel's," she said, sharply. " Noo, come awa 
an' get oot the cups ; I canna bide my tea if it 's 
ahint four o'clock." 

Kate rose with a petulant face, and proceeded 
to clatter the cups down upon the table, making 
as much noise in aU her moTements as she possibly 
could, as a spoilt child would do when deskous of 
showing its indignation at some rebuke. 

'* Hae ye heard or seen onything o' Uncle 
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Tammas an' Auntie Teen this while ? " asked EflSe 
of Mrs. Cummings, who had taken Kate's place 
beside her on the couch. 

" They were sayin' that yer Auntie hasna been 
sae weel this while back, an' I noticed that Tammas 
was oot at the kirk hissel' the day," returned 
Mrs. Cummings. 

" It 's nae wunner if she 's no weel," said Effie, 
warmly. "She's as ill tae hersel' as she is tae 
ither fouk, an' when abody fechts theirsel' as she 
does they canna expect tae last long." 

" I haven't been up at Balhelvie for ages," said 
Alec, " but I must go and pay my respects before 
I leave EUe." 

** Ye 're aboot the only ane I ken that 's no fear'd 
for Auntie Teen," said Effie, looking across at him. 
** An' the only ane I think that she has a guid 
word for." 

"Teen Lawson's guid word is naething tae 
covet," said Kate, sharply. "I'm sure she wad 
pit me oot at the door if I daured set fit in 
Balhelvie." 

" Na, she 's nae freend o' yours, Kate," responded 
Mrs. Curamings. 

"Nae mair is she a freend o' mine, I wadna 
daur gang in her gate," added Effie. 

" She '11 maybe change her mind aboot ye, some 
day, lass," said Mrs. Cummings again. " Be thankfu' 
in the meantime that ye hae gotten sae easy quit 
o' her, for mind ye, it was a gey sair disappointment 
tae her when ye took the road frae Balhelvie." 
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"I can never think that she's gran'faither's 
dochter or faither's sister," said Effie, gravely. 
" What could it be that made her sae different frae 
them ? " 

" Human natur 's a queer thing, Effie, there 's 
nae accountin' for the difference in families ; ane 
wad expect that the saplin's wad grow alike when 
they're a' grafted aff the same straucht tree/* 
Mrs. Cummings' face assumed a puzzled, meditative 
look, and for a few moments no one spoke. 

" Tea 's ready noo, mother," said Kate, breaking 
the silence at length. 

" Come awa then, bairns, bring in yer chairs," 
said Mrs. Cummings, rising and taking her place 
at the head of the table. 

" Noo, laddie, see that ye taste that cake afore 
ye ; it was bakit special for you, because it 's yer 
last Sunday at hame," she continued, trying to 
speak lightly, though inwardly her heart was very 
heavy. 

She was doing her utmost to prepare for his 
departure, knowing how much of the sunshine of 
the house her son would carry away with him 
when he went from it 

" I think, mother, it would have been a wiser 
thing to have baked a cake for my eating next 
Sunday, when I shall be condemned to dreary 
solitude, and in want of something to console me," 
said Alec. 

"I only wish it *was me that was gaun to 
Edinburgh, I wadna wear sic a glum face ower 't," 
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added Kate. ** There wad be the chance o* some 
pleasure then, for there 's little eneuch o'ot tae be 
got in the Ailie.'" 

''But as it happens, Kate, I'm not going for 
pleasure,'' returned Alec, shortly. 

" Oh, by the way," she burst out again suddenly, 
her fjftce brightening with smiles. ''Did ye see 
Burton's new clerk in the kirk the day, he was 
sittin' foment us, an' every time I lifted my heid 
I caught his e'e. He 's a tall, handsome chap, wi' 
broon hair an' a moustache. I didna see his fEu^e 
weel, but he lookit brawly £rae a distance." 

"Then I advise you aye to look at him from 
a distance, if you don't want to be disappointed," 
said Alec, applying the butter to his bread with 
unnecessary vigour. 

" Then ye hae seen him, Alec ? ye hae spoken 
wi' him? What's his name?" cried Kate, her 
face all alive with interest. 

Alec offered no reply whatever to these questions 
till his mother repeated them. 

" Hoo did ye fa' in wi' him, Alec ? " she said. 

**When I went to see old Burton, yesterday," 
he replied. " He was out when I called, and as 
I wanted specially to see himself, I had to sit 
with Graham for half-an-hour till he turned up." 

" An* ye never as much as let on ye had seen 
him," said Kate, indignantly, " though ye kent we 
were a' wonderin' what kind o' a chap the writer 
wad git inta his office this time." 

" I forgot all about him," returned Alec, calmly. 
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" Then dae ye think this ane 's likely tae pit up 
wi' the auld man V* asked his mother. 

" I think he will, he 's the coolest hand I ever 
came across all my life ; the question this time will 
be, how long will Burton put up with him ? " was 
the reply. 

The evening passed very swiftly for Effie, and 
when the hands of the clock warned her that it 
was time she was going, she rose very reluctantly. 
She had never analysed her feelings towards 
Alec Cummings, or pondered over their meaning, 
but at that moment she thought she would have 
suffered many things rather than have said good- 
bye to him. 

When she had donned her hat she said good- 
night to Mrs. Cummings and Kate, then held out 
her hand to Alec. 

"I am going along the street with you," he 
said, looking beyond her, and his words brought 
a sudden flush to her cheeks which made her 
indignant with herself, because she knew that the 
eyes of both mother and sister were upon her. 

Alec lifted his cap from the side table, and 
they went out together. 

"It's an awfii' dark nicht this, surely," said 
Effie, tripping on a stone at the comer of the 
street as she spoke. 

" Take care of yourself," exclaimed Alec, catch- 
ing hold of her hid, and he drew it through his 
arm, where she suffered it to remain. 

" The moon will be out presently," he continued, 

Q 
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" look ! yonder it is behind the cloud. Let us 
wait here a moment and watch it rising above the 
sea/' They had paused at the head of the short 
lane which led down between the houses to the 
shore. It was so dark that they were only aware 
of the nearness of the sea by the soimd of the 
waves dashing against the bulwarks. Presently, 
however, the moon drifted out from among the 
clouds, illumining the scene with its mystic light 
The sight recalled to Effie's memory a previous 
occasion when she had seen the waste darkness of 
the night transfigured into a picture of exquisite 
beauty. In one vivid flash the thoughts and 
feelings of that hour of desolation came back to 
her, and she was standing alone in the dreary 
attic room at Balhelvie. A quick shiver passed 
over her, and imconsciously her hand took a 
firmer hold of the arm on which it rested. 

" Effie, Effie, what are you thinking about ? why 
do you look like that?" said Alec, laying his 
hand on hers and looking anxiously into her face. 

The words recalled her to the present, and if 
her hand still trembled a little beneath his, it was 
with great joy because she had been drawn so 
near to the one soul who possessed the power to 
fill the void in her life which her grandfather's 
death had caused. 

" It was the thoucht o' that first awfu' nicht at 
Balhelvie, Alec," she began. "It a' cam' back 
tae me when I saw the mune the noo. It was 
jist sic a dark nicht as this, an' when Auntie Teen 
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sent me awa myser tae the attic, I was fair 
terrifeed at the darkness. I'll ne'er forget the 
thouchts that cam' intae my held as I stood i' the 
middle o' the room listenin' tae the eerie moanin' 
o' the sea. If the darkness had lasted a meenit 
langer, I think I wad hae gane mad, but the 
mune cam' oot sudden frae the clouds as it did 
the noo, an' somehoo when I saw its bonnie Kcht 
makin' siller steps richt doon the sky across the 
sea, I thoucht o' Jacob's ladder an' the angels that 
cam' doon frae heaven tae him. I think an angel 
maun hae come doon tae me, jist then, for I grew 
sae canny an' quate, an' gran'faither didna seem 
sae far awa efter a'." 

"But you did not feel lonely even in the 
. darkness to-night, Effie, did you ? " asked Alec, 
with a strain of eagerness in his voice. 

" Oh no, I couldna be lanely when I 'm wi' you," 
said Effie, with confiding innocence, little dreaming 
how much these simple words meant to Alec 
Cummings. She was looking out to the sea, 
watching the silver-tipped waves rolling in and 
breaking on the shore, unconscious of the earnest 
eyes bent upon her, in the endeavour to read in 
her sweet, womanly face, how much hope he might 
entertain of his own future happiness. 

"But I'm no' mindin' what I'm aboot," she 
said, suddenly ; " Miss Ruthie will be thinkin' I 've 
taen the road a'thegither." 

"You will stand a scolding for my sake, 
won't you, Effie ? " returned Alec, with a laugh. 
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'' Remember I won't have a chance of seeing yon 
again for a long, long time." 

" But you 11 come back often tae the Elie tae 
see us a' ? " said Effie, somewhat wistfully, as they 
turned away. 

" No, not often. If I want to make anything of 
my work, I must stick to it in the meantime,** 
replied Alec. 

They walked in silence till they reached Miss 
Sim's door, then Effie drew away her hand. 

" Guid-bye, Alec, dinna bide away till ye forget 
us a'," she said. 

" I can never, never forget you, EflSe," he said, 
with such fervour that Effie looked at him in 
amazement. 

Evidently he did not see the hand which she 
held out to bid him good-bye, for he stooped 
instead and kissing her cheek, turned swiftly away. 




CHAPTER IX. 

WILL GRAHiU. 




I ATE, whaur are ye gaun tnukia* tae 
the nicht again ? " 

It was Mrs. Cumminga who put 
this question sharply to her 
daughter as she came into the 
kitchen after having spent some time in the shop 
with a customer. 

" I 'm fair sick o' bidin' in the Loose," returned 
Kate, petulantly, as she fastened her daintily 
trimmed hat on the top of her curls. "Besides, 
my e'en are fair startin' cot o'my held wi' thae 
red ribbons o' Jessie Sma's." 

" But ye ken ye promised tae hae her hat along 
tae her the nicht, an' ye 're nae further forrit," said 
Mrs. Gummings, looking grieved. " An' she was 
sae set on haein't tae pit on at the kirk the mom." 
" She needna fash hersel', mother ; though she 
wears the bonniest hat in the kingdom, it 'II no 
mak' her look ony ither than she lb. I 'm gled 
I hinna sics an ill-faured like face," and Kate smiled 
coquettishly at herself in the glass on the wall. 
101 
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*^ My wummin, it 's better tae hae an iIl-£Bkiired 
face than a graceless he'rt," returned Mrs. Cum- 
mings quietly, and a heavy sigh escaped her lip& 
She was too gentle a mother for Kate, whose wilful 
spirit needed a strong hand to keep it in bounds. 
Alec had always served as a kind of check on her, 
and with two against her Kate had often been com- 
pelled to submit, but since his departure she had 
followed the bent of her own will at all times. 

"Ye needna look sae waesome, mother," she 
said, with a laugh. " There 's nae savin' but what 
I may be back in time tae feenish Jessie's braw 
hat for the kirk the morn." 

She gathered up the hat and trimmings and 
laid them aside, then, with a final look at her 
pretty muslin gown with its lilac sprigs, she 
stepped out of the house and was soon speeding 
along the South Street and across Earlsferry Sands. 

Miss Kate had come out with a purpose in view, 
and whenever a figure appeared in sight she sur- 
veyed it with a sharpness with which one could 
scarcely have credited her innocent-looking blue 
orbs. 

When she had reached the end of the sands 
she went up a short lane between the houses, and 
once more turned her face to the west. She 
was walking briskly over the links when, happen- 
ing to look for a moment towards the Chapel 
Green, she saw the figure of a man disappearing 
behind the ruin. Her heart gave a quick bound, 
and she paused for a moment in indecision. After 
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that moment's pause she took a few steps straight 
ahead, then, turning, made her way ch-cuitously 
towards the old chapeL Mr. William Graham, 
the new clerk in the writer's office, had, within 
the space of his two months' sojourn in Elie, played 
sad havoc with the affections of the feminine 
portion of the community, and Kate Cummings 
was not the only girl who thought that she herself 
had made a conquest of the gay Lothario's heart. 

Fully a month after his arrival, Eiite had made 
his acquaintance at a concert in the Earlsferry 
Hall, on which occasion he had walked home with 
her to the house at the comer of School Wynd. 
Since then she had availed herself of every 
opportunity of improving the acquaintance. Only 
that day she had learned from Mary Reid that 
the Ferry Brae was a favourite recreation ground 
of Will Graham's, hence her appearance on the 
scene. 

She approached the ruin with beating heart, 
conscious that Will Graham was somewhere 
behind its walls, yet deeply desirous of appearing 
unconscious of his presence there. She was not 
disappointed, for when she turned round to the 
side facing the sea, she came upon the object of 
her quest seated on a wooden bench in the wall, 
smoking his pipe in lazy enjoyment of the lovely 
scene spread out before him. 

Kate made a pretence of starting at sight of 
him, while a bright flush overspread her cheeks. 

" You here, Mr. Graham ! " she exclaimed. 
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Will Graham took his pipe from his lips and 
rose with a half-amused smile. 

"Is there anything unusual in my being here, 
Miss Cummmgs?" he asked, flashing his dark 
eyes over her face. 

*' I got sic a fricht coming on ye sae sudden," 
explained Kate, with a naiveness she could scarcely 
have assumed had she known that Will Graham 
had watched her movements from the moment 
she had stepped out upon the Braes, and 
thoroughly understood by what motives she was 
prompted. He offered no further remark just 
then, and Kate, fearing to risk matters further, was 
about to step on. 

"You are in a great hurry. Miss Cummings, 
won't you wait a minute or two, it is very pleasant 
here," he said, looking into her face with an 
expression in his eyes with which he had stirred 
false hopes in many another heart before Kate's. 
They were wonderful eyes, truly, capable of such 
varying powers of expression that he found them 
to be the most indispensable aids he possessed for 
the purpose of securing his own ends. He was 
tall and slight of figure, and supple and agile in 
his movements, but his occupation had given a 
stoop to his shoulders, and he had a habit when 
walking of bending his head to his breast. His 
head was finely shaped, and every line and feature 
of his face betokened that shrewdness and quick- 
ness of wit were outstanding points in his char- 
acter. It was only when he disclosed those 
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eloquent eyes of his tliat one was cheated into 
believing that the softer qualities of human nature 
formed the larger part of his composition. 

Kate was only too happy to be asked to remain 
with him, and she sat down on the seat at the walL 
When Will Graham had made a promenade to 
and fro for the space of a few minutes he came 
and sat down beside her. 

"Are ye likin' the Elie as weel as ever, Mr. 
Graham ? " said Kate, casting coy glances into 
his face, which some girls always seem impelled 
to call into play when conversing with one of the 
other sex. 

" Yes, quite as much as ever," he replied ; " the 
place and the people are still fresh enough to me 
not to have lost their piquancy ; besides, you are 
all so perfectly unsophisticated that one can trust 
implicitly every word you say." 

Kate's face fairly beamed with smiles ; she was 
not. shrewd enough to discern in the sarcastic tone 
and curling lips what these words really implied, 
and so remained blissfully unconscious of the home- 
thrust at her manoeuvre to approach him with 
seeming surprise. 

" You surely did not think I could tire so soon 
of your society, Miss , Cummings, did you? "he 
continued. "My chief regret is that I did not 
make your acquaintance sooner." After stating 
this deliberate falsehood he turned and looked into 
Kate's face to note the effect of his words. His 
feelings were such as might be experienced when 
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one, tossing a ball to a kitten, pauses to see what 
antics it will perform with it. 

" As if ye couldna hae ken't me sooner if ye 
had like't," replied Kate, coquettishly, arranging 
the bows on the bosom of her gown. " I ken't 
you lang afore you ever said a word tae me." 

"You are imjust now. Miss Cummings," added 
Will Graham, quickly. " Had I known that there 
was such a person as yourself interested in me, 
I should certainly have exerted myself to make 
your acquaintance sooner. Do you think there 
are any more pretty girls whom I have not the 
pleasure of knowing, but who are — well, as you 
were — interested in me ? " 

" Ower mony mair for then: aiu peace o' mind," 
said Kate. 

Will Graham laughed gaily, and during the 
course of the next half-hour Kate was made the 
recipient of numberless flattering speeches, which 
would have thoroughly disgusted any other than a 
vain-minded girl. Could she, but for a moment, 
have looked into the heart of the man who made 
them, she would have sank abased at her own 
credulousness. 

When, at length, they rose to go, Kate was 
thoroughly convinced in her own mind that it was 
she whom the Fates had elected to crush the 
aspiring hopes of the other Elie maidens. 

It was low tide, and the waters had receded far 
beyond the sands, so they went down among the 
rocks and walked leisurely along the beach. 
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When they had climbed the bulwark, and were 
about to make theur way up the South Street, 
EflSe Blyth came suddenly round the comer, meet- 
ing them almost face to face. At sight of her 
Will Graham's eyes filled with a quick light, and 
his usually calm face grew eager and interested. 

EflSe met his gaze with her clear, direct eyes, 
not a muscle of her face moving, then, with a 
smile and a nod to Kate, she turned her back 
upon them and sped swiftly along the street. 

"Do you think that pretty maid takes an 
interest in me ? " asked Will Graham, in his cool way. 

" It 's no likely ; she 's ower muckle ta'en up wi' 
somebody else," answered Kate, shortly. 

"Fortunate for the somebody, but a thousand 
pities for the rest of us," said Will Graham. 
" Who is the happy object of her interest ? " 

" Sin ye seem tae be sae muckle ta'en up wi' her, 
it 's a wonder ye hinna faund oot that tae," replied 
Kate, more chagrined than ever by his last words. 

" To begin with, what is her name, and who is 
she ? " asked WiU Graham again. 

The questions relieved Kate considerably, for 
something in his manner had suggested the thought 
that he knew a great deal more about Effie than 
he wished to be known. Thus thrown oflf her 
guard, Kate answered him without demur. 

"Her name is Effie Blyth, and she's Miss 
Ruthie Sim's maid, that 's a' I ken aboot her," she 
said, in depreciatory tones, as if she wished to 
imply that she could not possibly be expected to 
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have any intimate knowledge of such a person's 
affairs. 

Will Graham was too shrewd of discernment not 
to comprehend the spirit which lay beneath these 
words. The elevation of his evebrows, and the 
quick, sarcastic snule which rose to his lips, 
betokened how they were received. He made no 
further effort to continue the subject, indeed he 
hastily changed it for another, which occupied the 
time until they bade each other good-night at the 
foot of the School Wynd. 

Eate slipped into the house elated and happy, 
for a few more foolish words dropped into her ear 
at parting, quite banished every unpleasant thought 
of his interest in EflSe. 

She was serenely unconscious that Will 
Graham's questioning concemmg Effie had arisen 
merely from an idle fancy on his part to learn 
what attitude she assumed towards the latter, 
whom he had heard from various sources was 
a sweetheart of her brother's. To-night was not 
the first, or the second time either, that he had 
looked with eager interest into EflSe Blyth's face, 
and he had already possessed himself of all the 
details of her life. 

One evening, a few days after this episode, 
EflSe happened to be sent by Miss Sim for a trifle 
from Mrs. Cummings' shop. After she was served 
Mrs. Cummings bade her step in and see Kate, so 
she ran briskly into the kitchen saying she had 
scarcely a moment to wait. To her astonishment 
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she found that Eate was not alone. To-night 
Alec's chair by the hearth was occupied by 
another, whose face had become strangely familiar 
to her during the last few weeks. He raised his 
eyes with an eager glance of recognition, until 
Kate started up with evident annoyance written 
on her face. 

" Mr. Graham, Effie Blyth," she said, hastily, for 
EflSe was looking to her for an explanation how to 
proceed. Will Graham rose and was about to offer 
his hand, but Effie merely nodded and sat down 
on the other end of the couch which Kate occupied. 

"I didna mean tae intrude, — Mrs. Kimmins 
never said ye werna yer lane," said Effie, with 
a mirthful light in her eyes. 

'* Mrs. Cummings treated me in the same 
fashion, with a very slight difference. She never 
said Miss Kate was ' her lane,' " quickly responded 
Will Graham. It was a bold speech, and he 
glanced quickly at the faces of both girls as he 
made it He did not want Effie to imply anything 
from the present position in which she had found 
him, neither did he wish to lose favour with Kate. 
In the meantime, he found it a very amusing 
pastime to make love to the pretty little coquette. 

Effie's lips were trembling with suppressed 
laughter ; for Kate's sake she wished to preserve 
her demeanour. 

" What are ye busy wi' the nicht, Kate ? " she 
asked, quickly, giving her attention to the pretty 
piece of work which the latter held in her dainty 
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fingers. It was a delicate piece of lace, which 
required infinite time and infinite patience in its 
manufacture ; in such work Kate's soul delighted, 
and she could trifle for hours over a single stitch. 

" It 's a new pattern o' a collar," she replied, 
holding up her work with justifiable pride. "I 
never did sic a fine ane, an' it tak's an awfu' time." 

" Dae ye never weary ower 't ? " asked Effie 
again. 

"No me, I could sit at it frae mornin* till 
nicht," she said. 

" Then either you or me maun be gey differ- 
ent frae ither lasses, for I couldna sit at it for ten 
minutes," said EflSe. 

" I dinna think ye wad be very guid at fancy 
work, onyway ; yer hands are ower coorse," added 
Kate, quite calmly. 

** May be ; but, my wummin, if ye had as 
muckle tae dae wi' your haunds as I hae wi' mine, 
they wadna be sae fine," returned Effie, sharply, 
her colour rising at the ill-timed personal allusion. 

" I feel myself in a most awkward position," put 
in Will Graham. " I was about to take up arms 
in defence of you, Miss Effie, when these last 
words of yours sent me back to neutral ground. 
You are quite capable of defending yourself I see. 
Miss Cummings," he continued, m an insinuating 
manner, "you won't quarrel with me, will you, 
when I confess that I have as little liking for 
fancy work as Miss Effie, though the reason for 
our dislike necessarily differs somewhat. It has 
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engrossed so much of your attention since I came 
in, that I could not but be jealous of it." 

Such words as these were sweeter than honey to 
Kate's ears, and she looked across at Will Graham 
with beaming eyes. Whether with intent or not, her 
hands dropped on her lap, and during the remainder 
of his visit the unfortunate piece of fancy-work 
was no more a subject of contention or jealousy. 

For the next ten minutes Will Graham devoted 
himself entirely to Kate, who poised her head in 
a variety of attitudes, and sent coquettish glances 
out of her blue eyes for his benefit, till Effie grew 
tired of watching her and rose to go. 

"I must go also," said WiU Graham, rising 
hastily. 

" WiU ye no wait a meenit till mother comes 
ben? there's somebody in the shop yet," said 
Kate, feeling that it would be safer to detain him 
till Effie was gone. 

" Tell Mra Cummings I am sorry I cannot wait 
to-night," he answered, decisively. 

Kate led the way somewhat reluctantly to the 
door, and when Effie had bidden her good-night 
and passed out, she turned eagerly to Will Graham. 
He did not even so much as look at her, indeed 
he almost omitted to wish her good-night, when, 
suddenly seeming to recollect himself, the words 
fell from his lips with an indifference which sent 
poor Kate back into the house with disappoint- 
ment and indignation in her heart. 

"You live in South Street, too, don't you?" 
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asked Will Graham, taming with Effie instead of 
taking his own way up School Wynd. 

" Yes, Miss Sim's hoose is on the opposite side, 
the sea comes richt up tae the back wa's, it 's a 
rale bonnie look oot, I never tire o'ot/' replied Effia 

" I have often wished I could get a glimpse of 
the sea from my window up in the High Street 
yonder. We are fiEurly shut in by the houses on 
the opposite side. One tires of looking across at 
walls, or of watching the same people passing to 
and fro day after day. Now there is elwBjs some- 
thing fresh about the sea^ the very sight of it is 
mvigorating," said WiU Graham. 

" That 's jist the way I like the sea sae weel, it 's 
never twa days the same, so ye never get time tae 
weary o'ot,'' added Effie. " D 'ye ken, Mr. Graham, 
I whiles wish fouk were a wee like that That 
they wadna dae or sae this an' that the day 
because they had dune or said this or that yester- 
day. There 's sae muckle said an' dune by fouk 
jist because they think it 's expectit o' them, an' 
they gang on makin' a pretence tae theirsels an' 
ithers. It wad mak' a gey steer at first if fouk 
jist said an' did what they thoucht richt theirsels, 
but efter the surprise was ower, we wad be mair 
sincere in oor he'rts tae ane anither." 

*' I trust there are still a few simple and pure 
hearts, Miss Effie, which the vanity and hypocrisy 
of the world has left untainted," said Will Graham, 
looking down with ahnost yearning eagerness into 
Effie's face. 
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" But we are sae often cheated wi' the fause anes, 
that should we happen tae come across the true, 
we dinna believe in them as we oucht/' returned 
Effie, somewhat sadly. 

" Then I hope your true heart may never know 
what it is to be mistrusted/' he said, earnestly, and 
with these words he raised his hat and passed on, 
for they had reached Effie's destination. 

Effie entered the house with an unaccountable 
feeling that a new element had suddenly entered 
her life. She was surprised out of all measure 
that Will Graham's society had proved so much 
to her liking, for her first impressions of him had 
been far from favourable. 

When Will Graham left Effie, it was not to 
fulfil any engagement, which his words to Kate 
Cummings might have implied. He went down 
the street to the beach, and proceeded to walk 
swiftly along by the side of the sea. His thoughts 
were wholly occupied with the intercourse he had 
just had with Effie Blyth. To-night he was more 
of a man than he had hitherto been, in the sense 
that the finest qualities of his nature were brought 
into full play, and he felt that life meant some- 
thing more than the mere gratification of personal 
desires. And this swift change had been wrought 
in him by one guiltless of the smallest wish to 
influence him in any way, by one endowed by no 
unusual gift, save only the perfect womanliness of 
her nature. 




CHAiTER X. 

TEEK LAWSON FAILS IN A CONFUCT FOB UFB. 

] sunshine had been doii^ its best 
all day to brightEin the appearance ot 
things at Balhelvie, but at heart, the 
state of affairs was very dark indeed. 
On the untidy, comfortless bed, in 
the still more comfortless kitchen. Teen Lawson 
lay helfdess in weakness, confessing to herself in 
great bitterness of soul, that for Uie first time in 
her life she was fairly beaten in the conflict with 
droumstances. 

Something had gone amiss with the roller of 
the window-blind, and Teen, tired out with the 
heat and radiance of the sun-light, had caused 
Tammas to blockade the window with the baking- 
board. But the unwelcomed guest had found an 
entrance over the top of the board when the sun 
rose high in the heavens, and its beams were 
performing fantastic dances over the kitchen floor, 
occasionally resting on the worn, haggard features 
of Teen Lawson. 

The misery which these long, todious days 
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imposed on Teen, was more than could be expressed 
in words. 

Even those who have an inner life to lead, suffer 
from the weary sameness of a sick-bed, but to one 
of Teen's nature, whose whole heart lay with the 
world and its concerns, whose hands grew restless 
if they lost grip for a moment of the implements 
of daUy toil, this continual lying still was produc- 
tive of unbearable torture. 

She had held out to the very last, performing 
her allotted labours with all the determination of 
which her strong, unflinching spirit was capable. 
But when nature fails, the most indomitable spirit 
wiU not uphold it, and Teen was forced at length 
to submit to the inevitable. She had known her 
strength failing her all through the winter, but it 
was only when the stress of the spring work came 
on, that she began to suffer the pangs of a fearful 
inward malady. Upheld by a curious and mistaken 
belief that all bodily pain can be overcome by 
ignoring its existence and giving the attention to 
other things, she went steadily through with the 
potato planting and hoeing. Such was the pain 
she suffered in her breast, the while, that the 
determination she displayed in carrying out her own 
belief was worthy of a martyr's cause. Towards 
the close of June, Tammas suddenly awoke to the 
haggard and wasted appearance of his wife, and 
after a sore argument with her. Dr. Blair of Elie 
was summoned to give his opinion. 

The doctor was shocked beyond measure when 
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upon questioning Teen, lie learned how she had 
been trying to keep the enemy at bay. He told 
her plainly that in using her strength to its utmost 
limits when the malady had only first begun to 
assert itself, she had shortened her span of life 
to a few weeks, when with sufficient care it might 
have been lengthened to years. 

By her own indiscretion she had aggravated the 
cancerous disease in her breast, and the near 
approach of death was certain. 

Teen Lawson was a hard woman, difficult to 
convince, and she laughed in the doctor's face, 
telling him that he was not the first that had been 
cheated, and he would find that she wasn't so 
easily killed as he thought. When he took his 
departure, she told him he need not mind coming 
back, but he paid no heed to her, and when he 
did return, he found her lying in bed, exhausted 
with the agonies of a fearful pain. 

He gave her some drug which relieved her, and 
for which she was grateful, though she would have 
been the last to say it. After that day he con- 
tinued to visit her regularly, though she grumbled, 
saying that Tammas and she would never be able 
to pay the biU. The doctor listened to her, but 
said nothing; it saddened him to see the poor, 
mistaken, old woman still giving so much concern 
to the things of time, when every day her hold on 
them was becoming more uncertain. 

The month of July had worn to its close, and 
during the bright morning hours, of this, one of 
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its sunniest days, Teen had passed throusfh an 
experience of /eener suffering'than she hS yet 
known. When Tammas came in from the fields 
at mid-day, he found her lying like one whose 
spirit had already fled, with a deathly pallor on 
her face, and eyes and lips closed. 

It was an unspeakable relief to him to discover 
that he was still in the presence of the living, and 
when he had forced a teaspoonful of brandy 
between her lips she opened her eyes once more. 

" Ye 're fully waur the day, I 'm thinkin'," he 
said, anxiously. 

Teen shook her head faintly, determined still to 
take her stand against any idea opposed to her 
recovery. 

It waswhen herspirits had revived somewhat that 
she bade Tammas put the bakmg-boaxd against the 
window to check the strong sunlight which flooded 
through the dirty panes and dazzled her eyes. 

" Is Jean at the kye ? " she asked, faintly, 
when Tammas had procured a bite for himself 
from the pantry, and had seated himself on the 
corner of the table to partake of it. 

" Aye, she was milkin' when I cam' by," replied 
Tammas. 

"Then haste ye, an' get awa tae the dairy tae 
tak' the measure — the auld limmer's no tae be 
trusted," said Teen, with as much sharpness as her 
weak voice was capable of. 

Tammas crammed a huge piece of dry bannock 
into his mouth, and, drinking off the remams of 
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his tankard of milk, got down from the table and 
shuffled out of the kitchen. 

" Be sure ye come in again afore the yokin*, an' 
say hoo muckle milk there is the day," cried Teen 
after him. 

It was a very sore point with both, that Teen's 
illness entailed the necessity of procuring assistance 
for the dairy work Not only did they grudge 
the wage paid to the old woman whom they had 
engaged, but they lived in perpetual dread of 
being robbed or cheated. Old Jean Adams was 
a woman of no character in Elie, but she had 
been willing to come to them for little or nothing, 
thinking doubtless that she would eke out the 
grudgingly-given wage by judicious pilfering. 

This, however, she found was no easy matter, 
for she was watched on all hands, and strict 
account demanded of every measure of milk she 
took into the dairy. 

In the course of half-an-hour, Tammas shuffled 
into the kitchen again, with the key of the dairy in 
his hand, which he delivered into Teen's keeping. 

" Hoo muckle ? " she asked, fixing him with her 
hollow eyes. 

"Twelve guid pints; I garred her pit it a' 
intae the boat for the kimin'," returned Tammas. 

" Ye 'U be in again — sune ? " asked Teen, faintly. 

** I raither doot it *11 be efter sax afore I 'm in. 
I 'm at the neeps in the far awa field, an' it wad 
be an awfu' affpit o' time tae come back before 
lowsin'," replied Tammas. 
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" Set doon a mouthfii' o' speerits then, I 'U need 
it afore then/' said Teen, her faint voice sinking 
to a whisper. 

Tammas fulfilled her request, and when he had 
done so, he took himself from the house. 

Once more Teen was left alone to face the 
solitude of the long afternoon hours. 

It would have been hard at this time to analyse 
the feelings of Tammas Lawson regarding his 
wifa Without doubt he greatly missed her 
assistance in the labour of the farm — ^in so far as 
that part was concerned, she had been a true 
helpmeet to him. Whether or not the sufiferings 
which she endured, and the certain possibiUty of 
her approaching end, caused hhn any pangs, I 
cannot say, but, with intent or otherwise, his 
presence was seldom seen in the farm-kitchen, 
since it had become the sick-chamber of his 
dying wife. 

As the afternoon wore on, the pain which 
never ceased for a moment grew gradually worse, 
till it once more reached a crisis, and when 
Tammas came in at half-past six, he found Teen 
moaning in dire anguish, her eyes wild with 
suffering, and her cheeks burning with fever. 

The brandy stood untouched on the table, and 
when Tammas lifted the glass to put it to her lips, 
she flung out her hand and dashed it away with a 
strength bom of the pain at her breast The 
glass fell on the stone floor and shivered to pieces. 

" Ye 're surely a heap waur the nicht. Teen ? " 
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said Tammas, looking in dismay, first at his wife, 
then at the broken glass at his feet. 

- This is an awfii' judgment tae send on a body, 
Tammas, I hae dune naething tae warrant it/' she 
moaned, wringing her hands together. 

The problem of suffering was too deep for 
Tammas to solve, so he offered no reply, bat 
stood staring blankly before him. 

Just at that moment a knock came to the door, 
and the doctor walked into the kitchen. Some- 
thing like relief at the sight of him dawned on 
Teen's face, and Tammas stepped back from the 
bed after casting another rueful glance at the 
broken glass. Dr. Blair paid no heed to anything 
in the apartment, but walked straight to his 
patient's side and looked keenly into her face for 
a moment Then he drew a small phial from his 
pocket and measured a few drops into a spoon 
which he had picked up from the table. 

Teen's eyes followed his movements with intense 
eagerness, and, when he held the spoon to her 
lips, she swallowed the contents and sank back 
on her pillow. 

The doctor still remained silent, and seating him- 
self on a chair by the side of the bed, he watched till 
the fever flush died out of her face,and a quieter look 
came into her eyea Then he rose to his feet 

" Pain worse to-day ? " he asked in a low voice. 

Teen moved her lips as if to speak, but no 
words came. The sufferings of the last hour had 
spent her strength to the utmost, and now, when 
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the battle was over for a space, she lay weak and 
faint. 

Dr. Blair turned away, and crossing to the 
window he once more drew the small phial from 
his pocket, and holding it up before the light he 
examined its contents. 

" Look here, Lawson," he said, wheeling round, 
" can I trust you to give your wife a dose when 
the pain returns, severe — as it was a moment ago. 
Three drops, be sure you don't overdo it She 
will likely have another turn before midnight." 

" I '11 see tae 't, sir," said Tammas, looking 
nervously at the bottle as Dr. Blair set it on the 
mantel-shelf. 

" I shall call again early to-morrow morning," 
continued the doctor, lifting his hat "Good- 
night," and he stepped out of the kitchen. 

Teen was lying so quiet that Tammas thought 
it would be wise to say nothing in the meantime, 
so he proceeded to prepare his evening meal of 
brose. Tammas was an adept at brose-making. 
He measured a big " neavefu' " of oatmeal into a 
bowl, adding a pinch of salt When the kettle 
was fairly at bubbling point, he set his bowl on 
the hearth, and poured in the water, stirring the 
mixture the while to a fine stiff paste, with the 
wrong end of his horn spoon. 

The expedition with which the dish could be 
prepared made it a favourite one at Balhelvie. At 
the same time it was both cheap and satisfying. 

Tammas set his bowl on the sill to cool while 
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he went to the dairy for a jug of milk On his 
return he dispatched his brose without delay, 
then, glancing with much satisfaction at the " wag- 
at-the-wa' " above the fire-place, he reckoned that 
he had made his supper and eaten it in ten 
minutes. He deposited bowl and spoon on the 
table with a clatter which made his wife start 
from her pillow, and when he shuffled across the 
floor with the intent of going out, she interposed 
in tones of feeble irritation. 

" Is that you awa again ? " 

** 'Deed is 't ; I maim gang an' look efiber that 
limmer, Jean, she's no half carefii' wi' her 
measures," replied Tammas. ''Ill be back as 
sune's I can." 

When he was gone. Teen closed her eyes and 
lay like one in a stupor for an hour or mora 
Tammas came in then, and she opened her eyes. 
** Ye 11 be through noo ? " she said, faintly. 

" I hae seen tae a'thing aboot the place for the 
nicht, but I had a thoucht tae step across tae the 
wee park an' gie the neeps a bit how. Things are 
gittin' clean ayont me a'thegither," grumbled 
Tammas. 

"At this time o* nicht !" ejaculated Teen. 

"It's no late yet, it's jist half eight o'clock," 
returned Tammas. 

" Is that a' ? " said Teen, wearily. 

" If ye want onything, I can gie ye 'd the noo, or 
maybe, if ye think yersel' tumin' waur again, I 'd 
bide," said Tammas, taking a second thought. 
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"Aye, ye'd better bide," returned Teen, and 
her eyelids closed over her eyes once more. 

Tammas sat down by the hearth with a disap- 
pointed look on his face, and leaning his elbows 
on his knees, looked vacantly into the ash-choked 
fire. 

What his thoughts were as he sat keeping that 
silent vigil, it would have been hard to say, but as 
the minutes lengthened into hours, and Teen still 
lay quietly on her pillow, he began to look across 
at her discontentedly, as if blaming her for keeping 
him idling here when she did not need his attention, 
and the neeps in the wee park wanted it very 
much indeed. The wag-at-the-wa' kept on swing- 
ing its pendulum steadily to and £ro, and when its 
hands pointed to eleven o'clock, Tammas raised 
himself in his chair and decided to go to bed. 

Just at that moment, however, his wife moved 
and called his name. 

"It's rousin' again," she whispered, touching 
her breast with a look of dread apprehension in 
her face. "This spell 'ill be the death o' me; 
I canna hand oot ony langer." 

" Hoots, wummin," replied Tammas. 

" We hae haen an imco fecht wi' ae thing an' 
anither, us twa, Tammas," she began again, faintly. 
" An' though we 've made the very maist o' a'thing 
we hev', I dinna see what guid it's dune either 
you or me." 

" Ye 're no yersel', Teen, or ye wadna speak like 
that," returned Tammas. "Dae ye ho mind what 
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a prood day it was for ns when we made cot 
a clear fower thoosan', no takin' intae account the 
place, wi' the staunin' craps, the beas', an' sic like?" 

" When ye get this length, Tammas, ye 'U maybe 
lose conceit o' the siller tae," said Teen, then a 
quick spasm crossed her face as the awful pain 
incrlBased its torture. 

" Tammas," she continued, when a sudden lull 
came, " I Ve hauden weel by the Kirk, naebody 
can say oucht else o' me." 

" Ye hev' that, Teen, whatever else they may 
say o' ye, they canna lay a finger on ye tiiere," 
replied Tammas. 

" The minister only aince had a faut tae find wi' 
me, an* that ill jaud, Effie Blyth, was at the bottom 
o'ot, Tammas," she cried, starting up on her pillow 
with sudden strength. "Ye maun gie me yer 
solemn word o* promise that no ae penny o' the 
siller gangs her gate." 

" Hoots, wummin, ye 're no that length yet," said 
Tammas, awed by the fierce light in his -wife's eyes 
as she spoke. 

" Tammas, dae ye hear ? dinna pit me aff. Say 
the word I want ye tae say," she cried. 

" Weel, Teen, if that 's the way o'ot, I '11 promise 
tae keep haud o' the siller, but wha 's tae get it in 
the end if she doesna," he returned. 

" I aye meant tae speak o' that, Tammas, but 
put it afif, thinkin' there was nae hurry," she went 
on, with failing breath. " Ye maun leave a' we 
hae gethered tae the Eark, an' surely we '11 get oor 
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ain reward for't Gang as sune's ye can tae 
Cupar an' get the will made oot, it's no safe to 
leave things as they are." 

Another spasm crossed Teen's face as she con- 
cluded this speech, and she began to moan with pain. 

"I'll gie ye the dose the doctor left, maybe 
it'll settle ye," said Tammas, recollecting his 
orders, and crossing to the window he measured 
out the drops by the grey light of the summer 
night When he had administered it to Teen, he 
stood and watched the gradual changing of her 
face. Her eyes closed, and she lay in the state of 
torpor which always followed moments of extreme 
pain. 

The hands of the wag-at-the-wa' were moving 
on to the hour of twelve, but Tammas, moved by 
a dread of impending change, still kept vigil by 
his wife's side. He sat on a chair at the foot of 
the bed, with his eyes fixed on her as she lay 
motionless on the pillow. By-and-by, however, 
physical weariness overcame him, and laying down 
his head he fell sound asleep. 

He awoke at dawning with the sound of a sharp 
cry in his ears, and, starting to his feet, he saw 
Teen sitting upright in bed, with both hands 
pressed in agony to her breast. The look on her 
face at that moment, Tammas never forgot. Death 
had come to claim the mortal part of Teen Lawson, 
and after that look, in which she seemed to have 
beheld the dreaded enemy, she fell back lifeless on 
the pillow. 
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j r was the day in the weekly order of 
things marked out by Miss Ruthie 
for the dusting down of the walls in 
the lobby, and the washing and bee's- 
waxing of the oilcloth on the floor. 
Miss Ruthie pinned her &ith to bee's- wax, and Effie 
had developed more muscle through its use than 
many a practised athlete could boast. 

The dusting down of the walls had been suc- 
cessfully gone through, and Miss Ruthie was seated 
on the top of the step-ladder, watchir^ Effie as she 
wrung her flannel out of the pail of water and 
applied it to the oilcloth. 

Effie thought she had expended sufficient un- 
necessary energy on the walls, but Miss Ruthie had 
seen fit to mount the ladder with duster and 
feather-brush, after an imaginary speck of dust in 
the cornice. It was only ten o'clock, so that Miss 
Ruthie was still in her morning toilet, and in the 
stir of the cleaning she had added a few more 
details to h^ costume. Her purple dressing-gown 
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was pinned up over her doUy-varden, quilted 
petticoat, showing to fine advantage her white 
stockinged ankles, and feet encased in an enonnoos 
pair of carpet slippers. She had tied a white 
cotton duster over her head, and as she sat perched 
alofb on the step-ladder, brandishing her feather- 
brush ever and anon to enforce some sentiment 
which she had just addressed to Effie, the 
appearance she presented was ludicrous indeed. 

" Gie 'd a guid rub, EflSe, my wummin, an' bring 
oot a' the stour," she said. "There's naething 
better for oilcloth than a clean flannel, a pail o' clear 
water, an' a guid rub o' elbow grease. Mrs. Dow 
may say what she likes aboot saip an' poother, but 
she '11 sune hae a' her colours washed oot wi' 't." 

" Mrs. Dow 's maybe gled o' onything that '11 
help her tae dae a thing quick an' mak' it clean 
at the same time," said Effie, after she had rubbed 
at the same square for the space of five minutes. 

" Aye, puir crater, she has her ain adae wi' yon 
close-fisted man o' hers an' sax wild loons," returned 
Miss Ruthie. ** They say she mak's every steek 
o' their claes hersel', an' she's no a very nate 
haund at it Did ye see little Davie's jacket on 
the Sabbath day ? Every time he put oot his airm 
the seam at the shouther blades gripped him, an' 
I sat in mortal terror o' the hale thing comin' 
sindry. Puir Mary Murry, she was a braw busket 
kimmer hersel', aince on a day, but she 's had tae 
pit up wi' gey puir duds since she took Davie Dow. 
Women folks whiles land themsel's in a gey pliskie 
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when they tak' men. We 're weel aff, Effie, that 
keep oorsers as we are." 

Effie laughed heartily at these last words, and 
Miss Ruthie sat for a short space absorbed in sober 
contemplation. 

** Has that lassie Kimniins naething adae, Effie, 
for she's never aff the street dressed up like a 
peacock ? " she continued at length. 

''She does a heap o' millinary for the shop," 
explained Effie. 

" I 'm gled tae hear she does something tae help 
her mother ; she 's no like ane that wad gie a 
thoucht tae ony but hersel*," returned Miss Buthia 
" They say the young chap in the writer s office is 
unco' thrang wi' her the noo ; she 's been coupled 
wi' mony a' ane afore him, but dae ye think ony- 
thing '11 come o'ot this time ? " 

'' I dinna ken, Miss Sim ; Kate Eimmins' affairs 
are her ain, I want tae hae noucht adae wi' them/' 
said Effie with such force that Miss Buthie 
scrutinised her in astonishment. 

The latter was about to give vent to another 
remark, when the knocker sounded at the door, 
and Miss Buthie, thinking it would be no one of 
consequence at that hour in the morning, still 
maintained her position on the step-ladder, while 
Effie rose to see who sought admittance. 

The expression on Miss Ruthie's face baffled all 
description, when the open door disclosed to view 
the dignified figure of the Rev. Mr. Fairweather. 
Her face turned white with dismay, then red with 
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confusion, when she glanced at her costume and 
thought of the position she at that moment 
occupied. She was quite speechless, but the 
reverend gentleman broke the spell. 

" My visit is untimeous, I fear," he said in his 
cold, pompous way, his face maintaining its usual 
expression of grave decorum. 

-Come in, Mr. Fairweather, you will just need 
to excuse the turmoil in which you have found us, 
for this is one of our special cleaning days, an' 
cleanliness, sir, is one o* the indispensables o' richt 
Uvin'," said Miss Ruthie, making an inelegant but 
hasty descent from her elevated position. 

" Certainly, certainly, ma'am, cleanliness is next 
to godliness," he responded, lamely, while Miss 
Sim ushered him into the sitting room, taking the 
opportunity when his back was turned to her of 
letting down her skirts, and whisking the duster 
from her head. 

"I shall not detain you long. Miss Sim," he 
began, and Miss Ruthie, seating herself opposite 
him, regarded hun with admiring eyes. 

"My time is aye at your disposal, Mr. Fair- 
weather ; I am pleased that ye should use it 
whenever ye think fit," replied Miss Sim. 

" I ^came here with the purpose of making a 
communication to you," drawled out Mr. Fair- 
weather, and, pausing, he fixed his eyes on space. 

In that moment the wildest possibilities flashed 
through Miss Ruthie's brain, and she was com- 
pounding the most suitable answer to make to the 
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proposal which she fully believed had long trembled 
on his lips, when he put an end to her deliriiim 
by finishing his remark, '' A conununication which 
concerns your maid, Effie Blyth." 

Oh ! " exclaimed Miss Ruthie, feuntly. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Thomas Lawson of Balhelyie, 
died this morning at three o'clock, and as, with 
the exception of her husband, Effie Blyth is her 
only living relation, I thought it right and proper 
to let her know of the occurrenca" 

'' The auld skin-flint, an' sae she 's gane tae her 
ain account at last," burst impetuously from Miss 
Buthie's lips, whereon Mr. Fairweather regarded 
her with considerable surprise depicted on his face. 

"Mrs. Lawson certainly had her £Edlings, but 
her husband tells me how generously she was 
moved before her death. Her mind has always 
been of a religious turn, but I was not previoudy 
aware how deeply her interest lay with the Church. 
She displayed her true spirit at the last, however, 
in laying a solemn promise upon her husband that 
every penny of their money was to be dedicated to 
the House of God in this parish." 

** Indeed I " said Miss Ruthie, holding her head 
very high and sniffing her nostrils, a habit of 
which she was guilty when extreme displeasure 
got the upper hand of her good nature. "An' 
has the lassie tae get naething ? " she asked, after 
a pause. 

"I — I — ^was not informed on that subject, 
ma'am/' replied Mr. Fairweather. 
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" Maybe I 'd better ca' Effie in, an' ye can tell 
her the news yersel' ; I dinna think it '11 break 
her he*rt," said Miss Ruthie, and, as Mr. Fair- 
weather oflfered no demur, she rose and summoned 
Effie into the room. 

Effie entered the august presence of Mr. Fair- 
weather with a deeper tinge of red on either 
cheek, and a questioning look in her eyes. 

" Mr. Fairweather has news for ye, Effie," ex- 
plained Miss Ruthie, interpreting Effie's look. 

" I regret to say that my news is no good news," 
began Mr. Fairweather, who never could state 
fairly at once what he had to say. At the con- 
clusion of this remark he paused in his usual 
deliberate way ; and Effie's heart beat quick with 
a thousand apprehensions. 

"Your aunt, Mrs. Lawson of Balhelvie, died this 
morning at three o'clock," he continued, repeating 
the exact words he had used to Miss Sim. 

The unexpectedness of such tidings took Effie's 
breath away, and she stood staring at the minister 
with incredulous eyes. 

'' I didna ken she was that ill, sir," she said, at 
length. 

"She has been most seriously ill for the last 
two months," returned Mr. Fairweather. ** It is 
impossible that you could have lived in Elie 
during that tune and remained ignorant of the 
fact. The subject was upon everyone's lips." 

The implied reproach in Mr. Fairweather's 
words roused the spirit of rebellion in Effie, and 
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the blood mounted in a hot tide over cheek and 
brow. 

"Mr. Fairweather, ye ken unco weel that it 
mak*s little difiference tae me whither Auntie 
Teen's livin' or deid. If there are kindly 
thouchts o' her in onybody's he*rt, there's nane 
in mine." With these words Effie turned and 
rushed out of the room. 

Mr. Fairweather raised his hands in a deprecat- 
ing manner, and, when the door had closed behind 
Effie, he turned to Miss Sim with a look of holy 
horror in his eyes. 

" A most ungovernable spirit, ma'am ; I fear her 
late aunt was unjustly condemned when the 
entire blame of the rupture between them was 
laid upon her," he said. 

"Naething o* the kind, Mr. Fairweather," 
returned Miss Sim. " Effie *s a weel-intentioned, 
guid-he'rted lass, an' I 'm sure did her very best 
tae please her auntie. I think she was wise tae 
turn her back on Balhelvie ; it 's aye said that they 
hae guid judgment wha dinna lippen tae their ain." 

" I fear, ma'am, the attitude you assume in the 
matter is not likely to foster a submissive spirit in 
Effie Blyth. I observe that there is a rebellious 
element in her nature which you, as her mistress, 
should strive to check, lest it be the means of 
leading her into more troublous waters than any 
she has yet passed through." 

With this solemn admonition and warning, Mr. 
Fairweather rose to his feet. 
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" Ye're gien tae layin' ower muckle responsibility 
on us puir human craturs, Mr. Fairweather/' 
returned Miss Ruthie. " The Lord deals wi' His 
ain as He sees fit ; we Ve nae say in the maitter. 
Effie will hae tae ride the ford like the rest o' us, 
an' if she passes through waters wider an' deeper 
than some, it may be because she has the stronger 
heart tae bear her ower." 

Mr. Fairweather listened coldly to these words, 
and feeling that it was not desirable to continue 
the subject further, stepped towards the door. 

Not once during the course of the day did Miss 
Sim refer to the news which Mr. Fairweather had 
brought, but she was quietly watching Effie, and 
the girl's demeanour puzzled her somewhat. She 
looked pale and distraught, and was so forgetful 
that twenty times at least that day, a sharp 
reproof rose to Miss Sim's lips. For the second 
time in her life she realised, with the vivid keen- 
ness of insight by which she saw into the heart of 
all things, the mighty power of death. But amid 
all the thoughts that crowded in upon her, not one 
had its source in grief. How different her feelings 
had been when she learned death's meaning for 
the first time — then she had sunk beneath the 
agony of a youthful sorrow. That evening, when 
the tea-things were put away, and she was seated 
with her sewing by the window, she heard Miss 
Ruthie's step in the lobby, and immediately that 
lady entered the kitchen. 

" I 've jist been thinkin', Effie, that ye 'd better 
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gang up tae Balhelvie and speir for yer uncle," 
she began. "Whatever the past may ha' been, 
there are times when ony bit o' difference we may 
hae, maun be set aside." 

Effie's hand trembled visibly over her seam, and 
it was a few moments before she answered Miss 
Ruthie. 

" Verra weel, maybe I *d better gang — it '11 no 
be my faut if Uncle Tammas pits me tae the 
door," she answered. 

" Qet on yer hat then, my wummin, an* gang at 
aince ; the suner it *s ower the better for yoursel'," 
said Miss Sim, as she left the kitchen. 

Effie rose to fulfil her mistress's bidding, and 
putting on her hat she went out into the street. 
The sun shone dazzlingly about her as she walked 
on, not with her usual light step, but slowly and 
reluctantly, as if she were loath to reach her 
journey's end. She had never once set foot in 
Balhelvie since that memorable Sunday, more than 
two years ago, nor had she exchanged a single 
word with her relatives. She looked about her 
curiously when she stepped into the yard. There 
was no change here, whatever there might be within 
the walls of the dreary building, which would never 
cease to be associated in her mind with the bitter- 
est sorrow and misery. 

She knocked nervously at the door, and paused 
to listen. She heard the sound of a chair being 
pushed roughly against the wall, then a pair of 
feet shuffled across the floor. She had dropped 
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her eyes for a moment, and when she looked up 
again met the quick, furtive glance of Tammas 
Lawson. 

'' Lassie, what are ye seekin' here ? " he asked, 
gruffly. Tammas had but one idea regarding all 
who set foot in Balhelvie ; that they came with 
the expectation of getting. The idea was a grim 
satire on himself and his surroundings, for lack of 
all that makes life fair and worthy of desire was 
painfully apparent in both. 

"I want naething," returned Effie. "I jist 
cam' tae speir for ye ; the minister tell't us about 
Auntie Teen this morning." 

"Yer speirin' 'iU dae neither her or me ony 
guid if that 's a' ye 're come for," said Tammas. 
" But if ye cam' wi' ony notion o' creepin intae the 
nest noo the auld wummin 's awa, ye 're sair mis- 
ta'en. I 'm no wantin* ye here, ony mair than yer 
Auntie Teen did. If I hae need o* a wummin 
body aboot the place, I 'U seek oot some carefu' 
auld cratur wha kens hoo tae spare a bit or want 
it. I hae ower little tae come an' gang on tae 
trust things tae a bit thriftless lassie ; they hae need 
o' a canny cook that hae but ae egg." 

Effie stood and heard her uncle to his last word, 
then she turned with fiery eyes and trembling lips 
and hurried from the place. 

Outside of the yard, she came suddenly upon 
Will Graham and Kate Cummings. They were 
leaning together on the fence which separated the 
field from the road, and, judging from the animated 
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expression on Kate's hce, Will Graham had been 
treating her to some of the flattering speeches 
which she had the art of bringing to his Ups. 
Both started at the appearance of Effie on the 
scene, and Will Graham took a quick step back 
from his companion's side. An awkward silence 
fell upon them, and Elate's face began to look 
petted and annoyed, but her annoyance increased 
to fiery wrath when, with a pohte good-evening, 
Will Graham lifted his hat and strode away after 
Effie. 

Effie looked up in amazement when she heard 
Will Graham's words of greeting in her ear. 

" Ye seemed tae be in unco guid company, Mr. 
Graham, what was a' yer hurry tae leave it ? " 
she said, looking up at him with a quick gleam in 
her eyes. 

"I met Miss Cummings quite by accident, a 
little ago, and was just on the point of stepping 
on when you appeared," he explained, hastily. 

'' She 's no awa tae Balhelvie, is she ? " asked 
Effie, suddenly. 

"She did not say where she was going," he 
replied, then they walked in silence for a little 
space, when Will Graham spoke again. 

" By the way, Mrs. Lawson who died this morn- 
ing was a relative of yours, wasn't she ? " he asked. 

'*Yes, she was my aunt, but I hae haen nae 
dealin's wi' Balhelvie for many a day," replied 
Effie. *' Miss Sim sent me up the nicht tae spier 
for Uncle Tammas, because she thoucht it was 
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the riclit thing tae dae. I was gey swier tae gang, 
for Uncle Tammas is sae muckle taen up wi' his 
gowd an' his gear, that he thinks a'body that 
comes nigh haund wants tae grab at it. Te 'U no 
see me set fit there in a hurry again." 

" They seemed to have been rather a curious 
pair; I have heard a good many stories about 
them since I came to Elie," began Will Graham, 
" it is said that they are wealthy, is that the case, 
do you think ? " 

" I neither ken nor care," returned Effie, quickly. 

"But yov, should not be indifferent in this 
matter," protested Will Graham; "you are their 
only relative, and it will concern you very much 
some day when Tammas Lawson has added his 
last penny to the pile." 

It struck Effie at that moment that Will Graham 
was surprisingly well acquainted with her affairs. 
Had he made them a matter of research, she 
wondered ? 

" Mr. Graham," she began, lifting her head and 
looking straight before her with resolute face and 
earnest eyes, " though I ken't for absolute certainty 
that Uncle Tammas had thoosands in the bank, 
I wadna covet a penny o'ot, no ae penny. I want 
tae hae naething adae wi' the siller that 's played 
sic sad havoc wi' the lives o' Uncle Tammas an' 
Auntie Teen. Though it was tae be mine the 
mom, I couldna spend it wi* a free he'rt. There *s 
aye a curse in the gowd that 's won at the price o' 
a soul, an' I think they maun baith hae bartered 
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theirs langsyne, that, like the man in the Bihle, 
they micht gain the whole world." 

" In most people's eyes souls are cheap in com- 
parison with the world," returned Will Graham, 
with a cynical smile. " If you mean by the world 
the dififerent interests pertaining solely to this 
sphere in which desire can be centred, I think 
Y(e are all more or less guilty of overlooking the 
worth of our souls, and there are times in the lives 
of most of us, when the fulfilling of some end, at 
whatever cost, becomes the one necessity of exist- 
ence. These are dangerous periods in o,i histories, 
we are told, quicksands on which thousands of 
souk wreck their prospects of eternity. To me 
there is so much vague imcertainty concerning the 
joys of the hereafter, that, like your worthy relatives 
here, I am much disposed to try and gain * the 
whole world,' as it is represented to me in my desires 
and aspirations, regardless of the fact that in the 
process I may lose my own soul." 

" Mr. Graham, I dinna like tae hear ye speak 
like that, it vexes me," said Effie, quietly, but the 
words sent a thrill to the heart of the man beside 
her, and he looked down at her with a passionate 
light in his eyes. The perfect unconsciousness of 
her sweet face checked the words that trembled 
on his lips, and he turned his head hastily away. 
They had reached Miss Sim's door, and Effie, paus- 
ing to look at her companion, wondered what he 
saw to interest him on the opposite side of the 
street, that he kept his face so steadily averted. 
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" Ye seem verra muckle taen up, Mr. Graham, 
but I maun bid ye guid-nicht," she said, with 
a smile. He turned swiftly and looked down into 
her face with a long, eager gaze, then without a 
word passed on, leaving her standing alone. But 
the memory of that look remained with her, and 
troubled her for many days afterwards, she did not 
know why. 




CHAPTER XIL 

KATE dTUUINas' JE&LOTI&Y, AND ITS BESULT. 

|Y-THE-WAY. the Elie folks have got 
lething new to gossip about, 
and probably you won't be pleased 
to hear that Effie Blyth is their 
subject this time. Will Graham 
— the writer's clerk — and she are never separate, 
and they go about in the most open way. If 
I was Effie, I would try to keep my affairs a little 
more private, but evidently she is so proud of her 
admirer that she wants everybody to know of 

This was the closing sentence in a letter which 
Kate Cummings had been writing to her brother, 
and there was a malicious little smile on her lips 
as she folded it up and sealed it for post^e. It 
was the outcome of Will Graham's treatment of 
her on the previous evening. She was very much 
in love with Will, and before Effie had crossed 
his path she had persuaded herself into the belief 
that he regarded her with a more than ordinary 
amount of favour. She had done hex utmost to 
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make plain to him that Effie's affections were 
already engaged, but evidently he attached no 
weight to the fact, for every day he became more 
assiduous in his attentions. Kate had at last hit 
upon a plan by which her rival might be disposed 
of, and she sent away her letter with the hope 
that her information regarding Effie would be the 
means of bringing Alec to the point. 

It was on the evening of Wednesday that she 
despatched her letter, and on Saturday afternoon 
Mrs. Cummings was surprised out of all measure 
to see her son walk into the house, as if it were 
still an everyday occurrence with him. Eate was 
trimming a hat at the window, and she started 
nervously at sight of him. 

"Losh me. Alec, whaur hae ye sprung frae?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Cummings, somewhat concernedly. 

"A sudden thought took me, mother, to run 
across till Monday morning," he said, quietly; 
meanwhile he looked at Kate with his clear, 
straight-forward eyes, till she began to grow 
extremely uncomfortable. 

"We'd better hae oor tea jist at aince, I 
suppose ? " she said, jumping up ; " Alec will be 
ready for something after his journey." 

" That 's richt, Kate, get the table set as quick 
as possible," added Mrs. Cummings, stirring up 
the fire, and setting the kettle in the midst of the 
flames. 

"I never see any place half so fine at this, 
mother," he said, looking up into her face with a 
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smfle, as he flung himself into his &vourite chair 
in the comer. 

" 'Deed, laddie, I 'm rale prood tae see ye in yer 
anld bit again/' she returned, with a tender look 
in her eyes, 

" Hoo dae ye like the toon noo that ye 're gotten 
acquaint wi 't ? " asked E^ate, as she set out the 
cups. 

" Oh, I like it very well for some things, and 
now I am not dull as I was at first," he replied. 

"Ye'U gang doon ta« Aunt Marin's whiles, 
I fancy ? " queried Mrs. Cummings. 

"Yes, I generally make a run in twice of thrice 
every week, I go in that direction every night to 
my classes," said Alec. 

" An' is Mar'n quite as bonnie as ever ? " asked 
Kate. 

"Bonnier, I think," returned Alec, smiling, 
" and quite as amiable as she is bonnie ; she is a 
great belle I can assure you, and has as many as a 
dozen suitors at her call." 

" She 's weel aff livin' i' the toon," said Kate, 
enviously. "There's aye something fresh gaun 
on — ^no jist the same story ower again, as it is in 
the Elie, day efter day." 

" You would find fault with the town, too, Kate, 
if you lived in it," returned Alec, as they took 
their places at the table. 

"Ye hae never speired for yer friend, Effie, 
yet?" said Mrs. Cummings, smiling across at 
Alec. 
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" Have I not, mother ? " lie returned, slowly, his 
face clouding over in a way which puzzled her 
very much. 

" Kate wad tell ye in her letter that Auntie 
Teen deid on Tuesday morning," she continued, 
changing the subject. 

" Yes, she told me. She has been ill for some 
time, hasn't she ? " replied Alec. 

" Aye, she 's been rale ill this three month an' 
mair, but it 's only about six weeks sin' she took 
tae her bed. Tammas Lawson 'ill find a gey 
difference wantin' her ; 'deed, I dinna ken hoo he 's 
gaun tae dae ava," said Mrs. Cummings. 

" He '11 be gettin' EflSe back tae Balhelvie afore 
long," put in Kate. " She was up last Tuesday 
nicht at onyrate." 

Alec offered no comment on the subject, and 
again Mrs. Cummings wondered what was amiss 
with her son, for on all previous occasions he had 
exhibited the liveliest interest in Effie's affairs. 

When tea was over he sat and talked with his 
mother about his life in Edinburgh. To her, 
every trifling detail was of absorbing interest, and 
she listened eagerly to his accounts of his work, 
his studies, and of the friends he had made. 

When he had satisfied her curiosity regarding 
his welfare, he rose and, saying he wanted a breath 
of the sea air, went out of the house. 

His mind was wholly occupied with thoughts of 
Effie, and he had come across to Elie with the 
express purpose of finding out if there was any 
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tmth in the statements Eate had written regard- 
ing her. Before, he had never realised how large 
a part she held in his life, but now he knew that 
whatever success attended his hopes and ambitions 
for the future, it would not be worth having if 
Effie did not share it with him. 

He walked up the terrace, and turned down in 
the direction of the harbour, wondering as he 
went if the fates would be kind to him and lead 
him across Effie's path. 

When he reached the fishers' houses at the Toft, 
he stopped to speak with Sandy Wylie, an old 
skipper who had given up his sea-faring life some 
years ago, and now passed most of his time leaning 
against the sea wall, where he could take obsei^a- 
tion of things in general Sandy dearly loved a 
bit of gossip, and his interest rose to fever pitch 
when he saw Alec Cummings approaching him. 

" O'd man ! I 'm rale gled tae see ye back in 
the toon again," he said, wheeling round and 
confronting Alec. 

Sandy was an old comrade of Alec's, and they 
had had many a boating expedition together out 
on the Forth. Alec was glad enough to see 
him, but to-night he was in no mood for a banter 
with Sandy. 

"You're always to the fore yet, skipper, as 
brisk as ever," he said, as the old man seized his 
hand and shook it vigorously. 

*'Aye tae the fore yet, an' likely tae be for 
mony a day," returned Sandy. " An' hoo 's the 
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toon usin' you — ^makin' ye white-faced an' genty- 
like jist as I expeckit. Hae ye come for a spell 
o' the watter? the auld boat's ready for ye when- 
ever ye want it." 

'' Not this time, skipper ; I just ran across for 
the Sunday to see how you were all domg," 
replied Alec. 

"Things are gey quate in the Elie the noo," 
added Sandy. "But this twa three days the 
fouk hae been fell busy reddin' up Teen Lawson's 
affairs, an' man, I can tell ye, they'll hae tae 
scratch their croons a gey whilie or they fin' oot 
what's gaun on at Balhelvie, Tammas Lawson's 
unco close. He '11 mak' sure that naebody gets a 
finger intae his pie. I 've jist been wunnerin' if 
he '11 mak' it up wi' Teen's brither's lassie. There 's 
been a lang dryness a'tween them, but they say 
she 's been up at Balhelvie, an' I wadna say but 
what she 's awa there the nicht She gaed ower 
the Sauchar Braes fuUy an hoor syne, sae she may 
hae taen that road jist for a walk tae hersel'." 

Sandy's surmising did not interest Alec at all, 
but the fact that Effie was out-of-doors somewhere, 
did so keenly. 

" I shall see you again, skipper, before I leave," 
he said, wheeling round suddenly, and, before the 
old man had time to make any further comment, 
Alec crossed the road and disappeared round the 
comer. In a few moments he was out on the 
Braes, striding swiftly over the springing turf, and 
as he went he watched in every direction for the 

K 
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sight of a well-known figure. He had fully 
decided to speak to EflSe on the subject of Will 
Graham, and, if Kate had hit beyond the mark in 
her statements regarding her, would make sure 
that no other would have the chance of coming 
between them. 

He crossed the Braes till he was within sight of 
the Lady's Tower, and almost unconsciously he 
now directed his steps towards it. Since that 
afternoon long ago, when he had chanced unex- 
pectedly upon Effie, the place had always been 
associated with her in his thoughts. 

It was fiill tide, and as Alec approached the 
Tower he paused for a moment to listen to the long 
roar of the waves as they came sweeping over the 
rocks and sands. As he listened he heard voices 
within the Tower, and, being moved by a sudden 
curiosity to see who were the owners, he moved on 
to the entrance. At that point he stood stUl, 
looking before him in utter confusion and dismay. 

Effie Blyth was standing at the window, with 
her face turned seawards, and beside her, so close 
that her dress touched him, was Will Graham, with 
his head bent to hers in an attitude of eager 
admiration. The latter turned when Alec paused 
in the doorway, and a curious look came into his 
face. His movement caused Effie to turn also, and 
she sprang toward Alec with glowing eyes and 
flushing cheeks. 

**Alec, Alec, whaur hae ye come frae?" she 
exclaimed, with joyful surprisa 
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Alec looked at her for a moment, his mouth 
set in a hard, defiant way, and an angry Ught in his 
eyes, then he turned without one word and strode 
rapidly away from the Tower. During the brief 
spa<5e in which he had stood in the doorway of the 
Tower, the fears which had crept into his heart in 
receiving Kate's letter became to him a bitter 
reality. He had witnessed for himself that the Elie 
folks had sufficient cause for gossip ; there was no 
need to question Effie on the subject now. It did 
not occur to him to think that, had his mind not 
been filled with doubts regarding her, he would have 
attached little importance to the mere fact of find- 
ing her in Will Graham's society. As it was, 
disappointment, jealousy, and wounded pride, ruled 
his better judgment, and he strode rapidly along 
the Braes, not knowing at all where he was going. 

When he had walked on as far as Newark 
Castle, he flung himself down among the brackens, 
and there gave way to all the bitter passions of his 
soul. It was the first real disappointment he had 
known ; hitherto the tide of fate had borne him 
very smoothly along, and he did not take kindly 
to this unexpected check. 

The sun had gone down when he rose, and with 
worn and jaded looks set his face homewards. 

When he entered the house he foimd his mother 
alone. Kate had gone out fully an hour ago, she 
said, and she herself had been wearying for his 
return. 

'' Whaur hae ye been a' this time ? " she asked. 
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Alec was standing at the window with his back 
to her, so that she could not see his face. 

"I was -along as far as Newark Castle, mother, 
it is a glorious night to be out on the Braes," he 
repUed, crossmg the floor and standing still on the 
hearth beside her. 

"Ye hinna been there a' this time yersel'?*' she 
said, with a doubtful smile. 

" Yes, indeed ! I was alone all the time, mother," 
he said again, and something in his voice made 
Mrs. Cummings look into his face with eager 
scrutiny. 

" Laddie, is ony thing wrang wi* ye, ye 're awfu' 
quate Uke ? " she asked, suddenly. 

"No, there is nothing wrong with me,'* he 
answered, abruptly, and turned away his head. 

His mother looked at him anxiously but said 
nothing, she was too reticent a woman to claim 
confidence when it was not readily reposed in her. 

" Mother," began Alec, suddenly, when they 
had been silent for a short space, " I would like 
my breakfast very early to-morrow morning, for 
I want to go along to Anstruther and see Walter 
Gibb." 

" The morn, laddie, it 's the Sawbath day, an' 
I was expeckin* tae get ye tae the kirk wi' me," 
exclaimed Mrs. Cummings in surprise. 

" No, mother, I can't go with you to the kirk 
to-morrow," he said, soberly. "I want to see 
Walter and have a talk over old times at Colins- 
burgh. He is getting on very well in Anstruther, 
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he tells me in his letters, and I promised him 
I would be along to see him when I came to Elie. 
So if you can manage, I *d like to be off at eight 
o'clock, then I *11 be sure to catch him before he 
goes away to church." 

" An' when will ye be hame again ? " asked his 
mother, with a disappointed face. 

" Not till night," returned Aleck, slowly. 

" Then it was him ye cam' ower tae see, no us 
ava' ? " she said. 

" Nothing of the kind, I never once thought of 
going there till I was lying out on the Braes 
to-night" 

" An* ye 're gaun awa the first thing on Monday 
momin* ? '* said Mrs. Cummings, deliberately, then 
paused as if turning over something in her mmd. 
" Ye hinna seen Effie yet," she added, at length, 
-an' if she kens yeve been here an' awa again 
withoot seein' her, she '11 no be pleased." 

**You are quite wrong, mother, Effie doesn't 
care in the least whether she sees me or not," 
broke out Alec, hotly. "Indeed, I should say 
she will be rather relieved than otherwise." 

" I dinna ken what ye mean, laddie, ye hae na 
cause tae speak that way o' Effie," said Mrs. 
Cummings in perplexity. 

" If you don't know now, you will know soon 
enough. There, mother, we have said enough on 
that subject, let us leave it alone." With these 
words Alec flung himself into his chair, and took 
up the weekly paper. 
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Mra Cummings was very far from agreeing with 
him that enough had been said on the subject. 
His last words had only served to increase her 
perplexity. She had long since concluded that 
Effie Blyth 'would one day be her son's wife, and, 
after much deliberation, she had made up her 
mind to be pleased with his choice. It was quite 
evident, however, that some diflference had arisen 
between them, and Mrs. "Cummings, with all a 
woman's curiosity, linked with a mother's anxiety, 
would have given worlds to have looked into her 
son's heart at that moment. 




CHAPTER Xm. 

A HEART CAUOHT AT THE BBBOUin). 

^FIE, I dinna ken what 'a come ower 

ye this day or twa, ye 're no like the 

same lassie ye were a week syne. 

What is't that's makiu' ye gai^ 

aboot sae sober like ? " 

The above conunents and question were Miss 

Ruthie's, as she stood at the back kitchen door, 

watching EfBe, who was spreading out her day's 

wasbii^ of clothes to bleach on the green. 

" There 's naething wrang wi' me that I ken o'," 
said Effie, hastily, but she turned away her face 
from Miss Kuthie as she spoke, and gave her whole 
attention to the spreading of a tea cloth on the 
gre^. 

" I hope ye hiima b^xm tae tak' up yer heid 
wi' lads, Effie," continued Miss Buthie, "for if 
that 's the way o'ot ye hae gien the road tae a' 
peace o' mind. If there 's ae thing in the world 
that winna tether, it 's love, an' mony a queer road 
it leads folk — get the waterin' pan, Effie, an' gie 
them a guid drookin'." The last remark referred 
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to the clothes, between which and Effie's state 
Miss Ruthie's interest was divided. " I hope, wha- 
ever it is, that it 's no the lad in the writer's office," 
resumed Miss Buthie. ''I see him castin' lang 
een at ye in the kirk, whiles, an' it seems tae me, 
he gangs doon the Sooth Street oftener than there 's 
ony need for." 

"Oh, Miss Sim, it's no me ava, it's Kate 
Kimmins," cried Effie, seized with a sudden fit of 
laughter. 

" I 'm no verra sure aboot that," said Miss 
Ruthie, " onyway it 's no him ye *re fashin' yer heid 
aboot, I can see that muckle. I aye thoucht there 
was something atween young Kimmins an' you, 
but it 's s\irely no him either. Did ye ken he was 
hame last week end ? " 

" Yes, I kent," Effie replied, shordy, and some- 
thing in her face and manner prevented Miss Sim 
from continuing the subject. 

" When ye 're through wi' the claes ye can gang 
up tae the Grange an' seek half a pund o' butter," 
she said, then disappeared through the back 
kitchen. 

It was after seven when Effie stepped out of the 
house with her basket over her arm, to go Miss 
Ruthie's errand. 

It had rained during the day, and the sky still 
looked unpropitious. The atmosphere was heavy 
and warm, and the sea lay motionless as glass with 
a misty veil of haze above it Effie was in no 
mood for going out to-night, and, wishing to avoid 
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meeting with anyone, she went up the first opening 
into the links. The Grange Farm stood on an 
eminence a little way beyond Earlsferry, and Effie's 
steps never flagged till she reached it. When she 
had accomplished her errand, and stepped out of 
the farmyard to take her way homewards, she 
came face to face with Kate Cummings at the gate. 
A flush overspread Effie's cheeks, and she looked 
beyond her, as if escape from Kate's presence at 
that moment would have been a thing desirable 
above all things. 

" Ye hae been in an awfu' hurry, Effie. I 've 
followed ye a' the way, for ye just gaed oot o* the 
hoose afore me, an' I thoucht I wad like tae tak' a 
walk wi' ye," said Kate, graciously. 

"I never saw ye, or I would hae waited," 
returned Effie, " it 's no often ye think o' takin' a 
walk wi' me." 

** Are ye gaun hame noo, then ? " queried Kate. 

" Aye, straucht hame," was the reply. 

" Then I 'U turn an' gang wi' ye, that *s tae say 
if ye 're no expeckin' tae meet onybody else," said 
Kate, looking keenly at Effie, while a cunning smile 
played about her lips. 

" Ye ken brawly, Kate, that I 'm no in the habit 
o' comin* oot tae meet folk," returned Effie, hody, 
for she understood at once what Kate's words 
implied. 

" I 'm no verra sure aboot that, it looks unco 
like it whiles," continued Kate, as they walked down 
the hill together. 
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" I wunner whaur Will Graham's een were the 
nicht, that he didna see ye gang by the fit o' the 
street ? " 

" Gin ye were in sicht, he wad be ower muckle 
taen up lookin' at you tae see me," responded Effie. 

Kate was greatly pleased with the idea, and 
smiled coquettishly. 

" By the way, did ye ken that Alec was ower 
frae Saturday tae Monday?" asked Eate, again 
watching Effie's face keenly. 

"Yes, I kent," was the brief reply, which she 
now gave for the second time to-night. 

" Did ye see him tae speak wi* ? " continued 
Eate. 

" What way dae ye want tae ken ? ** asked Effie, 
her eyes flashing suddenly. 

** For nae verra particular reason," returned Eate, 
calmly. "But mother an' me were wunnerin* 
what way he never as muckle as speired for ye 
this time, an' him an' you used tae be sae thrang." 

" He had nae need tae speir at you or onybody 
else aboot me," said Effie. 

" It 's a guid thing ye *re sae indifferent aboot 
him noo, for it looks gey like as if he had lost 
conceit of you sin he gaed tae Edinburgh. He 
seems tae be fair taen up wi' Mar'n Mitchell, she 's 
a cousin o' oors an' dootless ye saw her when she 
was bidin' wi' us three or four 'ear syne. Alec 
thinks there 's nae ither lassie half as bonnie as 
her, an' he 's aye hauden up her guid qualities tae 
me. I was verra near tellin' him on. Sabbath 
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nicht, that folk that 's m love are aye easy pleased, 
but he " 

" Kate ! " interposed Effie in a dull, weary voice, 
'' dinna tell me ony mair the nicht aboot Alec an' 
his lass ; I 'm no in a mood for 't." 

In these few words Effie unconsciously revealed 
her whole heart to the frivolous creature who 
walked by her side, and had there been a spark of 
womanly feeling in Kate's breast, she would have 
recalled, even at the expense of herself, the false 
insinuations she had made. She had no intention 
of retracting her words, however, and time alone 
would show her that in crushing the hopes of 
another she dealt the death blow to her own. 

On the following day, and many days after, 
Effie went about the house in a dull, spiritless way. 
Miss Ruthie's keen eyes were ever upon her, and 
she grew daily more anxious to learn the reason 
of the change. In spite of her questioning and 
cross-questioning, there was no satisfaction to be 
got out of Effie, and this reserve on the part of the 
latter struck her the more forcibly, because it was 
so unexpected in one of her ready, impulsive nature. 

During that time Miss BUthie showed her much 
kindness and consideration, but being so self- 
absorbed, she did not value it as she ought She, 
Miss Ruthie, did her utmost to break the spell of 
Effie's gloom, and tried to vary the monotony of 
each day a little, by concocting errands to different 
places in the district, whereby she might profit by 
the change of scene and out-of-door exercise. 
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On the occasion of these walks, Effie began to 
wonder how it was that in whatever durection she 
turned she was sure to meet Will Graham. 

At first she was annoyed at the frequency with 
which they crossed each other's path, and when 
she saw him making his approach would have 
given much to find an escape from him. Such 
feelings passed, however, as quickly as they came, 
and he seemed to have such an art of engrossing 
her attention that she began to think only of the 
pleasure his society gave her. She looked for 
him when she went out of doors, and was dis- 
appointed if she returned without seeing him, but 
such a thing rarely occurred. 

*'Efl5e," said Miss Sim one evening when the 
tea things had been put away, '' the minister an' 
Mr. an' Mrs. Dow are comin' tae their tea the 
mom's eftemoon, an' I hinna' a flo'or tae pit in 
the roonL I wish ye wad gang awa oot some 
gait an' gaither a posey o' wild anes, they 're jist as 

"Verra weel. Miss Sim, I'll gang awa the 
noo," replied Effie, jumping to her feet with more 
animation in her face than it had worn for many 
a day. 

" Whaur, think ye, wad be the best place tae 
gang ; ye broucht in a graim flo'or a week or twa 
syne, whaur was 't ye got it ? " 

" Ower on Kincraig Braes — I '11 gang there the 
nicht," returned Effie. 

" Please yersel', it 's a lang road, but ye needna 
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hurry ; there 's naething special ado in the hoose 
the nicht/' said Miss Sim, as she left the kitchen. 

Effie wasted no time in preparing for her 
departure, for, only a few moments before, she had 
been standing at the back door looking across the 
simlit sea and wishing that Miss Ruthie would 
find it in her heart to send her out of doors 
somewhere on this glorious August evening. 
Half-an-hour later she had left the houses behind, 
and was loitering across the Earlsferry links, 
refreshing eyes and heart with the exquisite 
beauty of the scenes aroimd her. The sea was so 
calm and still that the inflow of the tide was 
scarcely perceptible, only by watching the gradual 
disappearance of the rocks far out on the sands 
could its onward motion be apprehended. 

When Effie reached the steep front of Kincraig 
Braes, which rose high above the western shore, 
she began to wander to and fro in search of the 
choicest wild flowers. It was no difficult task to 
find such, for there was both variety and abund- 
ance, and very soon her basket was filled with the 
rich purple cranesbell, white campions, sea pinks, 
and thyme. She had accomplished that for which 
she had come, but she felt in no mood to go 
home yet, so she turned down among the rocks 
and walked along the winding path which led 
round the shore at the foot of the Braes. 

The tide was slowly advancing, and only a very 
narrow strip of the West Sands remained im- 
covered. 
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Effie, however, was not now thinking of her 
surroundings ; they had waked in her other 
thoughts, which wholly engrossed her attention. 
These thoughts were neither sweet nor pleasant, 
and yet during the past few weeks she had per- 
sistently cherished them in her breast To-night 
she was conscious for the first time of a desire to 
be rid of them, but unpleasant thoughts like 
unpleasant guests are often the tardiest to take 
leave of us, and Effie foimd that the former clung 
to her with peculiar tenacity. She had firmly 
resolved to grieve no more for Alec Cummmgs ; 
she was worse than fooKsh, she told herself, to set 
her heart on one who cared nothing at all for her. 
But could she believe that he did not care ? 
That was where the miserable doubt and imcer- 
tainty came in. Would it be wise to set her own 
innate belief in him above all outward-seeming 
circumstances ? It was a conflict like this which 
had absorbed Effie heart and soul of late, a conflict 
in which none could aid her, but which she knew 
she must face alone. 

She had wandered along the Braes till she had 
reached a wide aperture in the rocks known as 
Macduff*'s Cave. During high tide it was not 
accessible by foot, for the sea flowed right into its 
mouth, but the tide was still pretty far back, so 
Effie climbed along the side of the rocks and 
leapt down upon the shingle. She stood for a 
Uttle while at the entrance of the cave, and 
watched the ships far across the sea, and the 
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numberless boats flitting to and fro near at hand. 
Growing tired at length of the brilliant sunlit 
scene, she turned and went farther up the cave, 
where it was cool and sheltered. Setting down 
her basket, she flung herself on the turf and lay 
looking up at the huge overhanging cliflfe which 
formed the cave. Here and there far out of 
reach, great bunches of wild flowers peeped from 
the crevices of the rocks, safe from the ruthless 
hands of the flower lovers. Here, too, the wild 
birds found a safe retreat for their young, and 
many a nest was hidden in the sides of the cave. 
The air was alive with the chirping of invisible 
birds, and Effie lay dreaming and listening to 
their busy notes, to which the sea added a far-oflf, 
sonorous accompaniment, as it murmured over 
the sands or gurgled among the rocks. The 
solitude and wild beauty of the scene pleased 
EflSe's present mood, and she lay with charmed 
eyes and ears, forgetful of the swiftly passing 
moments. It was very sweet to have a respite 
from the weary conflict with herself. Suddenly 
she started to her feet, roused by the splash of 
water close to the cave, and fearing that she had 
lain dreaming too long forgetful of the inflowing 
tide, she ran down to the entrance. To her 
dismay she found that the waters were already 
high above the passage which led into the cave, 
and there was no prospect of escape by foot till 
the turn of the tide. She was perfectly safe, 
because the water did not rise high enough to fill 
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the upper end of the cave, but her heart failed her 
when she thought of the hours of lonely vigil she 
must keep. It was possible, however, that some 
boat might pass close enough to be hailed, so she 
sat down on a rock, and kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on the expanse of water before her. 

In one way the fates were kind to Effie to- 
night, for she had scarcely been an hour at her 
post when in the still air she heard the sound of 
oars, and in a few moments a little boat shot 
round the bend some thirty yards from the cave. 
She hastily jumped on the rock on which she was 
seated and waving her handkerchief caUed for 
assistance. There was only one man in the boat, 
and at the soimd of a voice he suspended his oars 
and listened. When he discovered whence the 
voice came, he steered his boat round and rowed 
across to the cave. He was so intent upon guid- 
ing his boat safely through the rocks, that not 
until he was a few yards from the cave did he 
discern who it was that sought his assistance, then 
he rested his oars and looked at Effie with a com- 
bination of surprise and triumph on his face. 

" Miss Effie, what in the world are yov, doing 
here ? Are you all alone ? " he asked. 

" Yes, Mr. Graham, I 'm jist my lane, an* gey 
fear'd I was that I 'd be my lane a while langer 
yet," replied Effie. 

"But how did you manage to get shut in 
here ? " he queried again. 

" I was oot on the Braes gatherin* flo*ors afore 
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the tide came in, an' I steppit in here tae sit 
a while. I maun hae sittin' langer than I thoucht, 
for when I cam* tae seek the road oot again, it 
was covered wi' water. Dae ye think ye can row 
yer boat in here an' tak* me aff ? " 

"Do you think I would be likely to row off 
again and leave you ? " he asked, flashing his eyes 
across at her. 

"If ye couldna get the boat in, ye wad hae tae 
dae't," said Effie, fixing her gaze on the waters 
beyond him. 

" But I won't be beaten, at any risk, Miss Effie, 
since it is to reach you," he said, resolutely, and 
standing up in the boat he guided it with the oars 
along the side of the rocks. 

"Will I climb on that rock to get into the 
boat ? " asked Effie, pointing to one for which Will 
Graham was steering. 

" No, it isn't time yet. I 'm going to land the 
boat and come into the cave," he returned. 

" But were ye no awa some gate ? " continued 
Effie, looking perplexed. 

" I was on my way round to the point to meet 
Tom Burton, he is among the rocks fishing. This 
is his boat, I promised to bring it round to him in 
the evening, and we 'd have a pull home together," 
he replied. 

" Then ye manna bide for me, if ye wad jist row 
me oot o' the cave, maybe I could get landed on 
some o' the rocks round the comer there," said 
Effie. 
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"No, indeed, I think I have done well when 
I have pulled all the way from the Cockstail to 
the cave, I want a rest now," said Will Graham, 
jumping out of the boat upon some low rocks at 
the mouth of the cave. 

" But what will Tom Burton say ? " protested 
Effie. 

"Oh, bother Tom Burton, likely enough he'll 
have wearied of his fisliing by this time Ld gone 
home by Kincraig," was the hasty response. 

He found it to be no easy matter, however, to 
pull his boat up on the shingle, and Effie stood 
watching him anxiously. If he let the sharp 
pointed rocks run through her sides, there would 
be two prisoners in the cave instead of one, and 
the idea of such a thing filled Effie with alarm. 

"There she is now," said Will Graham, tri- 
umphantly, when with a strong pull he succeeded 
in bringing the boat fairly out of the water. " It 
is a pretty place this, though," he added, turning 
round and looking about him. "You evidently 
know what kind of surroundings to choose when 
you want to indulge in day-dreams." 

" Aye, it 's a bonnie place, but I was gey fear'd 
a wee while syne that I wad hae ower muckle 
o'ot," said Effie, smiling. " I was rale gled, I can 
tell ye, when I saw the boat." 

" And were you sorry when you found out who 
was in it ? " asked Will Graham. 

"No, I dinna think I was," returned Effie, 
turning her eyes towards him for the first time. 
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and as she did so her face filled with alarm, and 
she stepped hastily towards him. 

"Mr. Graham," she exclaimed, "ye hae hurt 
yer haimd, what 's wrang wi 't ? '' 

"Oh nothing at all," he exclaimed, quickly 
folding his other hand over the injured one, but 
the blood was flowing fast and fell on the 
ground. 

" Ye needna say it 's naething," said Effie, her 
eyes growing large and earnest, " an' it 's a' my 
faut. Let me see it, maybe I could do something 
to stop the bleedin'." 

He held out his right hand to her obediently, 
showing an ugly gash on the side of it, where he 
had struck it against the sharp rocks in pulling 
ashore the boat. 

Effie drew out her handkerchief, and in a 
moment her deft fingers had rolled it firmly round 
the woimd. .Her attention was so engrossed at 
that moment, that she did not see with what 
passionate eagerness his eyes were fixed on her 
face. 

" Noo if ye '11 gie me yer ain hankerchief, I 'U rou 
it roun' tae, an' syne ye '11 be nae waur," she said, 
suddenly looking up into his face, and in that look 
she awoke for the first time to a knowledge of 
•Will Graham's love. The crimson tide which 
swept over cheek and brow revealed her conscious- 
ness to him, and it was with a thrill of delight 
that he saw her fingers tremble as she fastened the 
handkerchief round his wrist. This time the 
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bandaging was not so successful, for before the 
knot was fairly tied, Will Graham's arm was 
about her, and he drew her close to his breast. 

"My darling, my sweetheart," he murmured 
tenderly, and she did not turn away her face from 
his passionate kissea This love of his came to 
her wounded heart with healing power, it was 
enough at present to receive it, without questioning 
whether or not she could give her own in return. 

"Fate was kinder to me to-night than she 
usually is, to bring me here," he continued, softly. 
" Even yet I can hardly believe that it is really 
you I have so near me now. It has been my 
constant dread that when you learned my love, 
you would turn away from me, and deny me even 
the friendship which has been the sweetest thing 
in life to me since I knew you, EflSe. What 
abundant cause I have for happiness to-night, 
it was much to possess your friendship, but to win 
your love is something infinitely greater." 

"I think ye are settin' me faur abune my 
worth," said Effie, quietly, as if his words perplexed 
her. ** I hae dune naething tae mak' ye think sae 
muckle o' me." 

" Women are not generally loved for what they 
do, but for what they are," he replied ; " whenever 
I saw you, I knew I had found the one woman in 
the world for me. Most men meet such a woman 
in the course of their lives, their own ideal of 
womanhood, but circumstances may be against 
them, and they are compelled to lower their desire. 
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and be content with something less. Not every 
one is so fortunate as I." 

It would have required a less impressionable 
heart than Effie's to withstand these words, and as 
she listened she was carried away by the tide of 
his feelings. Her lovely eyes grew soft and tender, 
while the swift blushes came and went on her cheeks. 
Long afterwards, it struck EflSe strangely that never 
once during these sweet moments did the thought 
of Alec Cummings present itself to cloud her 
happiness, even although he had been the subject 
of her meditations for weeks. She forgot, too, her 
former opinions regarding Kate and this man who 
had won her heart away with his tender words. 
She never for a moment doubted his sincerity, 
and this strong faith of hers was the very means 
by which she bound those who loved her in closest 
bonds. However false Will Graham might be in 
his dealings with others, he was not, and never 
would be, unfaithful to EflSe. 

"I dinna ken what I'm thinkin' aboot," she 
exclaimed, suddenly. " D 'ye no see it 's gettin' dark, 
an' Miss Ruthie wUl be in a fair fever aboot me." 

" Oh, when you tell her you were prisoned in 
the cave, it will be all right. She need not know 
how soon I came to relieve you, for however 
credulous she may be, she could scarcely be brought 
to believe that it took two hours to row across 
from Kincraig," laughed Will Graham. 

** It strikes me we 've cheated mair than Miss 
Buthie ; Tom Burton will hae a word tae sae tae 
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you for takin' a len' o' his boat in this way. The 
warst o' it 's I dinna ken hoo ye 're gaun tae row 
hame wi' that sair haund o' yours," said Effie, 
looking at him perplexedly. 

" I think I '11 be able to fight through all these 
diflSculties, EflSe. You see my good fortune to- 
night has made me vain," he returned. 

" Come, then, say nae mair aboot it, but let 's 
awa hame," said Effie. 

Win Graham kissed her again — then releasing 
her he went down to the mouth of the cave to 
moor the boat After some difficulty they were 
both safely seated in the light skiff, but when Will 
Graham began to use the oars with both hands, 
he found that it was a more painful matter than 
he had anticipated. Effie, who was always swift 
to observe, at once sUpped across to his side. 

" Stop a meenit — ^ye maun alter the oars, for 
I 'm gaun tae tak' ane," she said, and in spite of 
his protestations he yielded to her at length. 

The sea was as smooth as a pond, and when 
both were at work, they sped quickly over the water. 
The boat had to be moored at the Cockstail, a 
natural pier formed by the rocks on Earlsferry 
beach, so they steered for it. 

When they had reached this destination it was 
dusk, and Effie was glad to see that there was no 
one within sight. She wished, if possible, to keep 
secret her episode in the cave to all but Miss 
Ruthie, to whom explanation for her delay was 
necessary. 
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" I '11 jist rin aff my lane, an' no wait for you," 
she said, as Will Graham helped her out of the boat. 
He looked at her in indecision for a moment, still 
keeping her hand in his. 

" Well, I '11 let you go, but mind this is for the 
first and last time, and you aren't going to get 
oflf without paying for it. I could scarcely have 
done this in the South Street," he added, as he 
kissed her again and again. 

*' I dinna ken, ye 're fit for 't," said Effie, with a 
laugh, as she turned and sped lightly over the 
rocks to the sands. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

WnX OEASAH VSSS HIS INFLUENCE TO 
BOMB PUBPOSa 

pHERE was a fiery glow in the October 
eveBing sky, and when the last bats 
of sunlight fell athwart the Forth, 
the waters became gemmed with 
rubies set in bumi^ed gold. 
The fields of Balhelvie which sloped down to 
the shoie were desolate and bare, for Tammas 
Lawson had secured his harvest of grain beneath 
thack and rope, and nothing but stubble remained. 
The labours of the foregoing weeks had not been 
light for Tammas, and he had sorely missed Teen, 
whose genius for getting through with work in 
such busy sefisons had been nothii^ short of 
miraculous. It was also the case that he had 
begun to miss Teen for more than her work. In 
spite of her sharp tongue and rough ways, she 
had been after all a human creature, sharing like 
interests with himself, and in a dull sort of way 
he realised that it made a difference when one 
existed absolutely for self alona Many a night 
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when he wandered into the empty, deserted house 
at Balhelyie, he owned, though conscious at the 
same time that it was a sign of great weakness, 
that he would have paid away a good share of 
the hard-earned siller to see Teen back in her old 
place by the fire, and to hear her voice once more, 
which had made the only kind of music he had 
known for weU-nigh thirty years. 

He had dispensed with a few of his cows, these 
which remained were managed by Jean Adams, 
the old woman who had been engaged during Teen's 
iUness; and she continued to keep the luckless 
Tammas in perpetual terror lest she should rob 
him in any way. She did not stay on the place, 
but came early in the morning, returning again in 
the evening to a house of her own in Elie. 

The farmhouse itself was in a truly deplorable 
condition, for Tammas found that he was hard 
enough put to it to scramble together his meals, 
without giving heed to the cleansing of the place. 
To employ any one to attend to that necessary 
department of work did not occur to him. 

During the week he had been busy liftmg his 
potatoes, a task which he performed unaided, and 
though the field was not large, it required some 
time for one worker to go over it alone. 

He had almost finished the last furrow, however, 
and was jealously watching the failing light, with 
the anxious hope that darkness would not come 
down till he had got to the end of his task. The 
spavined mare was standing alongside of him, with 
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the cart at her heels well filled with potatoea 
Tammas calculated that this would be the last 
load for the pit at the head of the field. 

He was so much engrossed that he did not 
obserre that he had a spectator. For the last 
half-hour Will Graham had been lying behind a 
rock below the path which divided the field from 
the shore, watching with speculative interest the 
lean, gaunt figure of the old man. He rose at 
length in a leisurely way, and sauntered up the 
furrow to Tammaa 

" Fine crop this of yours, Mr. Lawson ; it is 
worth the pains of a little extra labour to secure 
the roots in good condition — ^looks frosty like to- 
night, doesn't it ? " he said, easily. 

Tammas started round, and peered out fit>m 
beneath his bushy eyebrows at Will Graham. 

"I wasna countin' on the frost nippin' them 
yet," he said, " but it isna worth while b^innin' 
anither day's wark here. There 's jist a shaw or 
twa left — ^if the darkness wad jist hand aff a wee. 

" Suppose you let me take a turn of the graip, 
suggested Will GrahanL " I 'm fresher than you, 
and would like to try my hand at potato-lifting.** 

" There ye are, tJien," returned Tanmias^ with 
a grin, as he held out the implement to WilL 
"Dig awa wi' a' yer micht, an' I'U gather the 
taties. If ye 're as smairt at this job as I 've heard 
tell ye are at the lawyerin*, ye 'U dae." 

" I 'U need to be pretty smart to hold up with 
the Laird of Balhelvie," said WiU, with a laugh. 
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" That beast of yours looks as if it found a tough 
enough business keeping even with you." 

" There 's naething wrang wi' the beast ; she 's 
as fresh as p'ent yet, for a' she *s been wroucht like 
a steam-engine this twa three weeks," returned 
Tammas, vigorously shaking a potato shaw. 

"Appearances are often deceitful, of course," 
supplemented WilL "To look at her now, one 
would think that if it was not for these shafts 
holding her up, she would collapse altogether." 

'* No her ; there 's a heap o* wark tae be gotten 
oot o* auld Jess yet," said Tammas. " She 's nae 
faurer through than I am mysel- , an' I ken I Ve a 
heap o' yokin's tae pit in yet." 

" I wonder at you now, Laird," said Will, paus- 
ing for a moTtient with his foot on the graip, and 
looking into the eager, wizened face of the old 
miser. " When a man has reached your time of 
life, and has as comfortable a nest egg laid by as 
you are said to have — it's a mistake, a great 
mistake, to toil one's-self as you do." 

"Wha said I had siller laid by?" queried 
Tammas, suspiciously. " It 's jist grubbin' an' 
slavin' awa frae mom tae nicht tae keep life in, 
an' it's aye been that wi' me. They're wrang 
that thinks there 'b onything been made o'ot, for 
I tell ye, man, there's naething bates laund for 
swallowin' up siller ; a'body that 's had onything 
adae wi 't keens that weel." 

" Don't you find it rather lonesome living down 
in that old house yourself, and not a soul about 
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the place to care whether you are alive or dead ? " 
asked Will, changing the subject. 

" Tae be sure it 's a gey diiference noo, sin' the 
wife dee'd," replied Tammas ; " but what can a 
man dae? There's no ane o' thae hired jauds 
I wad lippen tae ; I *m faur better jist tae dae 
awa myser." 

" I think I once heard you had a niece, what 's 
come of her?" continued the wily young man. 
He had a purpose in view which made it strictly 
necessary that Tammas should not know of his 
intimacy with EflSe Blyth. 

"Oh aye, there's Effie Blyth, a bairn o' the 
wife's brither's ; she aince bade wi' us for sax 
months, but the wife an' her couldna 'gree," said 
Tammas, drawn out of himself in a way that was 
truly wonderful. It was not everyone who found 
him so communicative, for the suspiciousness of 
his nature made him dread the least approach 
from outsiders. 

Will Graham, however, had the power of in- 
sinuating himself gently into the confidence of 
whomsoever he chose, while they remained bliss- 
fully unconscious that any motives underlay his 
sjnnpathetic advances. 

" For all that, you might get on well enough 
with her now," he said, with a cautious glance 
into the old man's face. 

" I 'm no sayin' I couldna, but for mair than 
ae guid reason, I maun jist be as I am," returned 
Tammas, with decision. " Hech me ! " he added, 
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as Will dug his graip into the last shaw of 
potatoes. "We've been a fell time ower they 
twa three shaws, but that 's the last oot noo." 

The glory had passed out of the sky, and grey- 
ness was gathering in over land and sea, but the 
approach of night did not now trouble Tammas — 
he had accomplished his set task. 

Will emptied the last basketful of potatoes into 
the cart, and when Tammas led off the old mare, 
he walked alongside of him, talking with great 
volubility on the subject of farming, as if he had 
been reared in the art. 

Tammas was quite pleased to find that Will did 
not take his departure even after the work at the 
pit was completed, but walked on to the gate of 
the farmyard with hun. Tammas had half a mmd 
to ask him in, but remembering that there were a 
heap of odd jobs to be done yet, he thought better 
of it, and bade him good-night instead. 

After that evening Will Graham was always 
chancing upon Tammas, and with his clever tongue 
and ready hands succeeded in winning the old 
man's favour. During the long winter nights, 
when it was impossible for Tammas to find work 
of any kind out of doors, he looked for Will 
Graham's visits with almost wistful eagerness. 
He was feeling more keenly than ever the want of 
Teen. Occasionally the desolation of the house 
became so unbearable that he would creep across 
to the stable, and, flinging himself down on the 
straw heap in the comer, spend the time in dis- 
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covering imaginary good points in his wretched 
old horses. 

Meanwhile Will Graham was making the most 
of his opportunities. He had shrewdly and 
cautiously won his way into the old man's confid- 
ence, and there was not. a single detail in connec- 
tion with his pecuniary affairs or his relations with 
EflSe, with which he was not acquainted. Tammas 
was still wholly ignorant of the intimacy between 
Will Graham and his niece, and so he blindly 
stepped into the trap which was set for him. 

It transpired that in the beginning of April, ot 
the year following that in which Teen Lawson's 
death had taken place, Miss Buthie Sim was both 
grieved and surprised to hear from EflSe that she 
had decided to go back to Balhelvie. 

Her tmcle wanted her, she said, and it had been 
plainly shown her that it was her duty to go 
to him. Miss Buthie was at a loss to know how 
she had become suddenly inculcated with this new 
sense of duty, for previously the slightest reference 
to Balhelvie had been repugnant to her. 

The observant portion of the Elie community 
knew whose influence had brought about this 
change, and surmised also the motives which had 
set Will Graham to work in the matter. 

Effie had severed entirely her friendship with 
the Cummings, and she had never seen Alec 
since that night on which he had chanced upon 
her in the Lady's Tower. 

Since it had become known that she was Will 
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Graham's *'lass," Kate had turned her back upon 
her, and if they happened to meet in the street, 
passed without a look of recognition. Effie's 
heart was often sore on account of Mrs. CummiDgs, 
for the kind, motherly woman had won her love in 
no ordinary degree, and she found it hard to be so 
completely cut off from her as she was now. As 
far as Alec had been concerned, she had from the 
first resolutely made up her mind to forget him, 
and she had succeeded fairly welL 

Will Graham proved himself to be a most 
attentive and passionate lover, and he had the 
power of moving Effie's sympathetic, impression- 
able nature into love almost as fervent as his own. 
In moments of calm meditation, Effie was sadly 
conscious that there was something about Will 
Graham which jarred upon her. She could not 
define what it was, but it was something which 
kindled mistrust, and made her doubt whether he 
was really worthy to fill the high place she had 
made for him in her heart. She wished, too, that 
his subtle influence over her was less powerful, for 
times without number he led her on to acquies- 
cence in matters to which her own judgment was 
opposed. It was in such a condition of mind that 
she had finally yielded to go back to her uncle, 
and her heart was unaccountably heavy when she 
bade good-bye to Miss Ruthie Sim one mild May 
evening, and followed the lad whom she had 
engaged to carry her box to Balhelvie. 

There had been tears in her own eyes as well as 
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Miss RutUe Sim's when they parted at the door, and 
when she turned at the comer of the South Street 
and saw Miss Ruthie's frilled skirt disappearing 
in the doorway, a great lump rose in her throat. 

Her heart sank deeper still when, on reaching 
Balhelvie, she waded through the gutter in the 
yard to the door of the forsaken and desolate- 
looking house which was now to be her home. 
She had paid a visit to her uncle some weeks 
before. He had sent for her, and on that occasion 
made arrangements for her return to Balhelvie. 
Will Graham was the mediator between them, but 
in the meantime he made a point of keeping care- 
fully out of the way, and he had requested EflSe to 
make no mention of their engagement to her uncle. 

EflSe was considerably puzzled over his reason 
for wishing to maintain this silence, and the only 
explanation he gave was that he did not want her 
uncle to suppose that he had been working to serve 
his own purposes all along. It would be wisest 
to keep him ignorant of the fact that anything 
more than a slight intimacy existed between them. 

Effie knocked at the door of the house, and as 
no response was given she lifted the latch and 
stepped into the kitchen. After Miss Ruthie's 
spotless domain, the interior of Balhelvie presented 
a truly wofiil spectacle. 

Her uncle was there, but he had fallen sound 
asleep by the fire, in the battered old arm-chair, 
out of which the stufling oozed at every point and 
comer. He had evidently just finished supper, 
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for the remains of a loaf, and an empty tankard 
Stood in the centre of the grimy deal table. The 
cobwebs hung in long curtains &om the beams in 
the ceiling, and the ashes were scattered all over 
the hearth. A few dull embers burned in the 
rusty grate. Effie decided not to waken her 
uncle, for he seemed to be worn out with his day's 
labour, so, bidding the lad, who had just come to 
the door, set her box in the passage, she dismissed 
him and stole quietly upstairs. 

A curious feeling possessed her as she entered 
again the little room where she had passed so 
many nights of terrible dread and passionate 
sorrow. These were experiences which would live 
with her to the end of life. It was a dreary, 
dirty little place, but the window with its exquisite 
view of sky and sea was still there, and, kneeling 
down beside it, she looked out with earnest, wist- 
ful eyes. All these surroundings brought back so 
vividly the memory of her first home-coming to 
Balhelvie. Were her second experiences of life in 
this place to be fraught with bitterness as great as 
she had tasted then ? No, she told herself with a 
decision which was borne of conscious strength to 
overcome. Be the diflSculties and hardships what 
they might, she would never succumb to them as she 
had done then. And had she not love, deep, tender 
love, to uphold her heart whatever might betide. 

The day came when Effie learned that the 
bitterest sorrow the heart can know is that which 
has its root in love. 

M 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE SOKEOWITU' SILLEB. 

yon don't meaD to say. Laird, that 
everythmg is left to the EJrk, and 
not a penny to your niece, who by 
rights is your lawful heir ? " 

Will Graham accompanied these 
words with such a look of Bcom, that Tommas 
Lavson fairly cowered beneath his gaze. They 
were sitting together in the " ben-end " at Balhel- 
Tie, before a table on which was Uttered a number 
of papers and documents. 

Tammas was no great hand where the manage- 
ment of business af&iirs was concerned, and he 
had discovered that Will could be of great assist- 
ance to him in the way of clearing up misty 
points in his investment papers, or overlooking 
such official documents as his practice in law made 
him competent to judge upon. Tanunas con- 
gratulated himself that by this means he escaped 
the dreaded " lawyer's fee," which otherwise would 
have been a necessity. The words which had just 
fallen from Will's lips had been caused 1^ a 
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remark unthinkingly made by Tammas, concerning 
the willing of his property. 

" It 's no a' thegither my faut," said Tammas, 
apologetically. " It was Teen's doin'. She laid it 
upon me afore she dee'd that a' the siller was tae 
gang tae the Kirk. She was fair thraun at the 
lassie, ye see, an' seemed tae be terrefeed ony o'ot 
wad gang her gate." 

"It is a great mistake, nevertheless," said Will 
Graham, with that scornful decision of manner 
which completely crushed Tammas. *' You might 
as well throw every penny you have over the pier 
end, it would be as wisely disposed of the one way 
as the other. What need has the Kirk for your 
siller, unless you want to add an extra gloss to 
Fairweather's black coat, and a double line to his 
chin. Now, Laird, there is that fine young woman, 
Effie Blyth, who has learned from yourself how to 
take care of a bit of money ; why can't you do 
the fair thing and leave it to her ? She will know 
how to value it, and, besides, I think it would be 
the grossest act of injustice to leave it to any one 
else." 

"That may be a' true enough," said Tammas, 
" but I teU ye, man, I daurna leave the siller tae 
Effie, it wadna be daein' richt by her that 's awa." 

" Humbug," ejaculated Will Graham. " Mrs. 
Lawson has learned her mistake long ere this, but 
if you think to the contrary, it makes no difference 
to me, except that I am sorry you should make 
such a fool of yourself." 
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"Are ye thinkin' o' makin' up tae the lassie 
yersel' that ye 're sae keen tae hae the siller settle't 
on her ? " said Tammas, with a curious contortion 
of the face, which was meant for a wink. Will 
thought he had never seen the old man look so 
positively repulsive as he did at that moment 

" As I said before, it makes no difference to me 
to whom you leave your money," returned Will, 
evasively. " Have you any more of these invest- 
ment papers to sign, for I have an engagement at 
eight o'clock, and it is the quarter to the hour 
now ? " 

" Jist this ane, syne that 's the lot, I 'm fell gled 
tae say," said Tammas, pushing a slip of thin blue 
paper towards him. " They investments were aye 
a thraw between Teen an' me. It was her that 
wad hae a' the siller putten awa in shares, but I 
couldna bide that way o' daein' ; a body never 
kent hoo things wad turn oot I was aye for 
haein't jist in some bank that payed a guid 
interest, an' I think I 've been lucky eneuch tae 
fa' in wi' what I wanted in Berwick, Marshal & 
Company ; for they pay a higher percentage than 
ony ither firm in the country. It 's a gey risky 
business pittin' a* intae ae concern, but they 
chaps are secure, an' it saves a heap o* bother." 

" So it may," added WiU, as he put his signa- 
ture to the end of the paper. *• Still, I think you 
have made a fatal mistake, as I told you some 
months ago when you spoke of withdrawing your 
shares from the Clyde Shipping Company and 
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depositing all your money in this new banking 
concern, which, in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary, may be utterly insecure. Your wife 
knew what she was about a great deal better than 
you do, it strikes me." 

*' But, man, just look at the interest — look at 
the interest, an' this whilie back the Clyde Com- 
pany 's been payin' absolutely naething ava," re- 
turned Tammas, eagerly. 

"Please yourself. Laird, and if anything goes 
amiss you '11 know who to blame for it," said Will, 
rising from the table with a sarcastic smUe on his 
lips. 

** Te seem tae hae taen an ill set at me the 
nicht, Graham," said Tammas, looking furtively 
into Will's face. "I hope ye dinna mean tae 
gang back on me noo, sin' we 've wroucht sae weel 
thegither for lang, an' ye've got tae ken a' the 
oots and in's o' my affairs. Are ye beginnin' tae 
think like the lave o' them that it's no worth 
while daein' a body a ffuid turn, unless it pits 
something in yer ain pouch? Bide a wee, my 
man, an' I 'U mak' it richt wi' ye some day." 

" Don't disturb yourself on my account," said 
Will, graciously, as he paused in the doorway, " if 
I have helped you in any way, it has been done 
quite unintentionally on my part, and has cost me 
nothing. It is likely I shall be along to-morrow 
night to look over the rest of these papers with 

you." 

Without waiting for a reply he strode out of the 
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house and across the yard. " The miserly old fool 
that he is/' he muttered to himself, as he gave a 
backward glance before passing through the gate- 
way. '* StiU if he is pleased to stint and starve 
himself as he is doing, I need not care, it will be 
all the better for me some day, of that I shall 
make very sure." 

He did not proceed towards the town, but 
turned down a by-way which led into the Saucher 
Braes. Glancing at his watch in the grey darkness, 
he saw that he had spent more time with Tammas 
than he had intended, so he quickened his steps 
and in a few minutes reached Ruby Bay. He 
jumped nimbly over the rocks to the level beach, 
and after looking about him distinguished the 
figure of a woman pacmg to and &o at the edge 
of the waters. He went straight towards her, and 
she, observing his approach, came to meet him. 

" I am sorry if I have kept you waiting, sweet- 
heart," he said, softly, as he put his arm about 
her, and stooping kissed her lips. 

" I haven't waited long," returned Effie. "What 
have you and Uncle Tammas been doing all this 
time ; he doesn't know I 'm out, does he ? " 

" No, at least I never mentioned the fact," said 
Will, and Effie's face grew gravely serious. She 
was considerably perplexed to account for Will's 
continued anxiety to keep their engagement a 
secret from her uncle, nevertheless she could not 
help admiring the skill with which he managed to 
see a great deal of her without arousing the 
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former's suspicions. He had looked into the 
dairy that night as he passed into the house 
to see Tammas, and asked her to be at Ruby Bay 
about eight o'clock, when he would join her. He 
was always arranging such stolen meetings as this 
one, and though Effie's conscience troubled her 
considerably, she never refused him. His love for 
her was the one thing which made the dreary life 
at Balhelvie possible. Without it she could not 
have endured the existence. 

"I have been doing some business for your 
uncle, and with one thing and another he kept me 
longer than I wished," said Will, as they turned 
along the shore. " Upon my word, Effie, he is the 
most curious specimen of humanity I have ever 
come across. It is wonderful that he should rely 
upon me as he doea" 

" Ye help him in sae mony ways, Will, that is 
the reason, an' I hope you are as true tae him as 
he trusts ye are," returned Effie, looking up 
wistfully into her lover's face. 

" Effie, my pet, that innocent heart of yours is 
sadly at fault," he responded, with a light laugh, 
and bending his head he touched her sofb cheek 
with his lips. 

'* Will, I dinna like when ye mak' licht o' me 
in that way," said Effie, drawing away from him. 

** Well then, Effie, to speak soberly, you make 
quite a mistake if you suppose that I am dis- 
interested enough to waste so much time and 
thought on a miserable, cantankerous old fool like 
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your Uncle Tammas," replied Will, coolly. " It is 
for your sake I am exerting myself, Tiot for his." 

" I dinna understaun' what ye mean," said Effie, 
quickly. 

" Look here, Effie, I 'm going to tell you some- 
thing which I have learned for a certain fact to- 
night, something which I have dreaded aU along, 
but which will not remain as it is, if my wits are 
sharp enough to plan its overthrow," said Will, 
eagerly. 

" Well, what is 't ? " supplemented Effie. 

"Your uncle has his will made, leaving the 
whole of his money to the Kirk It seems that 
his wife had made him promise to do so, probably 
because she did not want you to get any of it, and 
thought that she would be spared any imputation 
of wrong if she left it to that establishment. It is 
a downright shame, a gross injustice, and I've 
made up my mind that it shall not be, and when 
my mind is made up to see a thing through, it 's 
as good as done." 

Will's eyes fairly blazed with the excitement of 
his own thoughts. He did not observe that Effie 
had stepped back from him and stood looking into 
his face with grave, questioning eyes. 

"Oh, Will, if it's for my sake, dinna bother 
aboot the siller, I dinna want a penny o'ot," she 
exclaimed, passionately. " What guid has it ever 
dune Uncle Tammas or Auntie Teen ? it jist mak's 
folks' lives miserable." 

" That may be, Effie, if it is used as they used 
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it, merely for the purpose of making more, but it 
is my resolve that you shall learn some day the 
truth that money is a much abused blessing. In 
my opinion, it can buy happiness of a kind which 
nothing else can," he returned. 

" Then it was because ye were fear'd aboot thd 
siller that ye were sae keen tae get me back tae 
Balhelvie," said Effie, drily. 

" Come, Effie, don't get vexed with me," he said, 
taking her hand in his, but she drew it hastily away. 
'' It was simply because I wanted matters set to 
rights where you were concerned that I persuaded 
you to come back for a bit to that dismal old place." 

" Then is 't me or the siller ye 're efter ? " she 
said, looking straight into his face with her clear, 
brown eyes. 

Will Graham gave a quick laugh, and stepping 
forward he drew her close to his breast. 

" Right well do you know, Effie, whether it 's the 
tocher or you that 's the jewel in my eyes," he said, 
looking so proudly into her face that she could not 
forbear a momentary smile. 

" Well then, Will," she said, iSlled with a sudden 
resolution to strike while the iron was hot, " if it 's 
me that 's the jewel, what way are ye sae fear'd tae 
let Uncle Tammas ken ; it 's no fair tae gang on 
cheatin* him as we are doin'." 

" If you 'U just have patience for a little while, 
Effie, till everything is settled satisfactorily," he 
returned, with a touch of irritation in his voice. 
" Don't you see that the whole game would be up 
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if your uncle suspected for a moment what my 
intimacy has been with you all along. I would 
never succeed in getting him to alter that will, for 
he would at once suspect that it had been my 
purpose from the beginning to get the money into 
my own hands. You know what kind of a man 
he is — ^he simply lives in dread of being got the 
better of in any way, so that, I believe I am almost 
the only one in whom he has ever reposed con- 
fidence. My power over him is explained by the 
fEtct that he considers me entirely disinterested in 
all my motives." 

" Then, Will, can ye no be jist what he believes 
ye are, an' let the siller alane ? " said Effie, 
pleadingly. "I'm no wantin' it; I wad never 
hae ony pleasure in spendin' the money that's been 
gethered thegither at sic a cost as theirs has 
been." 

*'What a tired face you have, Effie; I'm a 
thoughtless fool to keep you hanging about here 
when you had such a long weary day of it. Come, 
my pet, let me take you home." WiU changed the 
subject purposely, for he did not wish to distress 
Effie, and he had no intention of relinquishing his 
own opinion. 

Effie was tired, as the dark circles under her 
eyes told, and it was very sweet to see that look 
of concern on Will's face, and feel his strong arm 
thrown round her once more, so she did not press 
upon him further her convictions of duty, but 
yielded to the tender influences of love. 




CHAPTER XVL 

TAHUAS LA.WSON HAKES UP HIS HIND. 

pHE opinion which Will Graham had 
delivered to Tammas on the subject 
' his leaving all his money to the 
Kirk, proved more effective than he 
had anticipated. His vords somehow 
stuck to the old man, and for several weeks after 
they were the uppermost thoughts in the latter's 
mind. His hard, tenacious nature did not yield 
easily, however, and none knew at what cost the 
decision had been arrived at, which he made 
known to Will one evening towards the end of 
July. 

Tammas was busy raking his hay into coils, 
when Will Graham sauntered across the links and 
vaultii^ over the fence joined him in the work for 
the sake of a little exercise to himself, and because 
he was always adding to his own favour in the eyes 
of Tammas when he helped him thus. 

"Now this is the kind of farm-work I like," he 
said, handling the rake dexterously. " The scent 
of that hay is more than refreshing, and on such 
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a glorious night one couldn't have a finer occupa- 
tion." 

'' Sae lang as you 're pleased, it 's a' the better 
for me," chuckled Tammas, with a grin on his 
wizened face. '* I like tae see a'body set tae wark, 
an* the weather 's been a perfect Providence this 
week an' mair, tae lat 's get the hay in, in graun' 
order." 

" Yes, I see you believe in making others work, 
as well as yourself. Don't you think now, that 
you are overdoing the thing in that line where 
EflSe Blyth is concerned," said Will, suddenly. 
** She 's been doing the work of at least two able- 
bodied women during the last few months, and 
anyone can tell at a glance she 's not fit for it." 

" Hoot, haivers," grumbled Tammas, ''the lassie's 
young an' strong, an' wark 's naething tae the like 
o' her. She's no been makin' ony complents 
ootside, I hope ? " 

"Oh no, trust your niece for that, she won't 
own she 's beaten so long as she has a foot left to 
stir aboot on, she has too large a share of her 
aunt's grit in her," returned WiU. 

" There 's nae doot she works awa weel, I 've 
been a heap the better o' her at Balhelvie, but ye 
manna say that tae her or ony ither body," said 
Tanunas, cautiously. 

" I should just say you are the better of having 
her ; my own eyes show me that, and yet you once 
swore to me that it would be a bitter day for you 
if ever Effie Blyth came back to Balhelvie. Ap- 
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parently you have changed your mind on that 
subject." There was a slight sneer on Will 
Graham's lips as he spoke, but it passed quite 
unobserved by Tammas. 

" Dae ye mind yon e'enin' when we had the bit 
differ aboot the siller?" said Tammas in a low, 
eager voice, coming near to Will and peering 
cautiously into his face. 

" Yes, I remember," returned Will, briefly. 

" Weel, I Ve been thinkin' ower an' ower what 
ye said, an' it does seem an unco like thing tae 
leave a' tae the Kirk when the lassie 's there at ony 
rate," he began. " It 's no what I wad ever hae 
thoucht o' daein' mysel', but the wife was aye 
inclined tae be a wee releegious an' had an awfu' 
notion o' the Kirk. The bit that fashes me is, 
that it 's no a canny thing tae gang back on yer 
word tae them that 's awa." 

" Now, Laird, I wonder at a man of your sound 
sense talking in that strain," interposed Will, 
suppressing his feelings of elation with considerable 
eflfort. " Wherever Mrs. Lawson is at this present 
moment, you may at least rest assured that she is 
beyond all interest in the concerns of this petty 
world." 

Dae ye say sae, man ? " added Tammas, eagerly. 
I 've aye had a notion, noo, that she was keepin' 
an e'e on me as sharp as ever it was. There's 
been times when I was sittin' my lane in the hoose, 
that I 've been as sure as I was livin' mysel' that 
Teen was staunin' by me. Ye may lauch if ye 
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like, but there 's something unco queer aboot death. 
I never gied it a thoucht till Teen was taen awa, 
then I began tae wunner what it was, and what 
cam' efter it. It 's no that I 'm feared o' deein' 
mysel', for though I 'm gettin' tae be an auld man, 
I Ve a ticht grip o' life yet, an' dinna expeck tae 
let slip for mony a 'ear. For a' that, I wad gie 
something tae ken hoo it 's farin' wi' Teen the day." 

There was something pitiful in the expression of 
Tammas Lawson's face as he made known for the 
first time in his life, these yearnings after an 
immortality, which sooner or later, and strong or 
weak according to the depths or shallowness of the 
nature in which they are awakened, come to every 
human soul. Unfortunately for Tammas, he had 
laid bare the sanctuary of his being before one 
whose aspirations never reached beyond the limits 
of this sordid world, and to whom all things per- 
taining to another life were only subjects for jest. 

" Probably if you had your wish you would not 
feel particularly enlivened," said Will, with a curious 
laugh. 

" And by the way, what was it you had to say 
about the will? Have you decided to make a 
change ? " 

" Aye, jist that, I was thinkin' I micht dae 't if 
there 's nae ill in 't," returned Tammas, excitedly. 

'* 111 I I should say not," said Will, scornfully. 
" What has the Kirk ever done for you that you 
should feel boujad to leave your money to it ? The 
ill would be to pass over your niece, Effie, by 
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whom you have just owned you have profited in 
more ways than one." 

" Weel then, gm that 's settled, could yov, draw 
oot the deed, think ye ? " asked Tammas. " The 
last ane cost a guid five pound note in lawyer's 
fees an' what not. I gaed tae Cupar aboot it, the 
week efter Teen's death, and an' awfu' swin'le I 
thoiicht it was tae chairge me sae muckle. I 'm 
no wantin' ane o' the long-winded affairs you lawyer 
bodies are sae fond o' ; the thin&f can easily be 
dune in two or three lines." 

" Certainly it is unnecessary for you to go to so 
much expense again. I can easily draw out the 
deed," replied Will, suavely. " When do you want 
it done ? I 'm ready for you to-night if you but 
say the word." 

" Oh, there 's nae need for sic hurry," ejaculated 
Tammas. 

" What is the use of putting off, the sooner the 
matter is set to rights the better," was the response. 

After a little arguing in this strain, Tammas 
decided to let Will make out the deed without any 
delay, and on that very night, in the ben-end of 
Balhelvie, he wrote the last will and testament of 
Thomas Lawson, in which he bequeathed the sum 
of five thousand pounds to Effie Blyth, together 
with the land and holdings of Balhelvie. Will 
Graham was excited almost beyond his powers of 
control, for in his furthest calculations he had 
never estimated the miserly old laird's fortune at 
such a figure. Without doubt he had not laboured 
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in vain, since, one day, the money would become 
to all practicable purposes his own. Tammas 
hesitated for a while over leaving the ervtire sum 
to Effie, being moved by a righteous desire to divide 
the spoil and give a portion to the Kirk, but Will 
skilfuUy succeeded in reasoning him out of the 
idea. One thing which annoyed Will considerably 
was that in spite of his persuasions the old man 
refused to destroy the former will, but locked it 
away with the new one in his desk. In spite of 
himself Will could not overcome an ominous 
feeling that even yet his scheming might be 
baulked. It would require the utmost caution to 
maintain the old man's favour at all times, and 
this he must impress upon Effie. 

He had promised her that as soon as the ques- 
tion of the will was settled, he would make known 
their engagement, but now he saw that it would 
be quite as unsafe as before to mention the sub- 
ject. Tammas warned him cautiously that Effie 
was not to be acquainted with what had taken 
place, and though Will readily agreed to keep 
silence he had no intentions of doing so. When a 
fitting opportunity presented itself, he told Effie of 
her good fortune, but the news did not uplift her 
as he had expected it would. Her first words 
were an exclamation of relief that he would now 
be at liberty to make known their engagement, 
and her face clouded painfully when he hesita- 
tingly said that he did not think it would be wise 
to mention the subject even yet, they must wait a 
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little longer. Effie made no response, but from 
that day forward Will observed that she never 
spoke of her desire in this respect again, and 
studiously avoided all reference to the money he 
had striven so hard to win for her. 

The summer months sKpped imeventfiilly by, 
and that they were hard and weary ones for Effie 
was daily becoming more apparent. Will Graham 
noted her pale face and drooping eyes with pain, 
for he was as passionately fond of her as it was 
possible for one of his selfish nature to be. He 
decided within himself that he would begin slowly 
to make his intentions apparent to the old man, 
and hoped before the year was out to claim Effie 
for his wife, with the trust-deed in her favour still 
maintainmg its place. 

The month of October brought about an occur- 
rence of the first importance to those concerned in 
the affairs of the Balhelvie household. A young 
cow, upon which Tammas set special value, was 
seized with a strange illness, and he, having con- 
siderable skill in the diseases of animals, began to 
fear that something very much amiss was wrong 
with it. For the sake of the other animals it 
would be advisable to get it out of the way as 
quickly as possible, in case of infection. For the 
life of him, he could not bring himself to kill the 
beast and bury it as the nature of its illness made 
necessitous. Kill it he certainly did, and after 
skinning it, despatched it to a salesman of 
questionable repute in Cupar. 

N 
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On the foUowing morning Tammas observed 
that his hand was very much swollen, and as the 
hours advanced it grew gradually worse. Before 
night-fall the swelling had reached his shoulder, 
and his whole arm was fearfully discoloured. 

When Will Graham looked in, in the evening, 
he found Tammas in a highly excited state over 
his condition, but he firmly refused to see the 
doctor, in spite of the protestations of both him 
and Effie. 

Will left Balhelvie that evening with an instinc- 
tiTe feeling that a crisis of some kind was impend- 
ing. In the office next day he found that it was 
almost impossible for him to give his mind to his 
work, for at the sound of every footstep in the 
street he started, thinking it was someone coming 
with news from Balhelvie. His expectations were 
realised that evening, while he was sitting at tea 
on his return from the office. A message came to 
him from Effie desiring his immediate presence at 
Balhelvie, for her uncle had become very much 
worse, and was in a fever of anxiety to see him. 



CHAPTER XVIL 




DECEIVED TO THE LAST. 

ItLL graham left his last cap of tea 
untasted on the table, and set off for 
Bftlhelvie with a haste which was 
duly noted and commented upon by 
the Elie "bodies" as he passed 
through the town. 

When he reached the house and walked into 
the kitchen, he found E£Ge sitting by the hearth, 
with a pale face and alarmed eyes, watching her 
uncle, who lay on the bed groaning with the agony 
of pain he was enduring. His arrival was hailed 
with evident relief by both, and aft«r a swift glance 
into Effie's face with those eloquent eyes of his, he 
turned to Tammas. 

" I 'm in a bad way, I doot, man," gasped 
Tanmias, between a spasm of pain. 

" So I think," returned Will, after a deUberate 
survey of his face ; " and you haven't seen the 
doctor yet, so whether you want him or not, I 'm 
going for him right away." 

" I 'm no sae bad as a' that," said Tammas, with 
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demur^ but there was a determined look about 
Will's face which frightened him. He had a 
superstitious fear of the doctor's appearance on 
the scene, for that gentleman was somehow 
associated in his mind with the dreaded enemy, 
death. 

" I will be back again in less than haLf-an-hour,** 
said Will, looking towards EflBe. " If Blair can 
come with me so much the better." He then 
strode out of the house without waiting for the 
permission of Tamma& 

When he had gone Effie sat gazing mournfully 
into the smouldering fire, and tried to close her 
ears to the low moans which came from her 
uncle's lips, since it was quite outside of her power 
to help him in any way. Her nerves were strained 
to their utmost tension, for to one of her intensely 
sympathetic nature the pain which the sight of 
suffering causes is almost as great as that which 
the sufferer endures. 

"Effie, ye 're no forgettin' the kye, are ye?" 
said her uncle's querulous voice. 

" No ; it winna be milkin' time for half-an-hoor 
yet, an' I'll jist bide onyway till Will Graham 
comes back," she returned, starting up. 

" I 'm no that ill that ye need mak' sic a wark 
aboot it," he said again, ill-naturedly. " Graham 's 
aye sae maisterfu' takin' things intae his ain 
haund. I'm no wantin' the doctor, for if he 
begins his speirin', an' it comes oot aboot the 
beast, there's nae sayin' hoo I may be laundit 
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They are that sherp wi' their laws now-a-days, a 
man canna steer a fit withoot stappm' ower some 
o' them. 'Deed, Effie, I think ye maunna let him 
in if he comes ; I '11 be a' richt gin anither day, 
though 1 11 no say but what this is an awfii' pain 
tae thole. Gie me a mouthfu' o' the speerits, lass ; 
haste ye, for o*d this is something fearfu' ! " 

The last word ended in a long groan, and 
Tammas flung himself up on his pillows, while 
Effie, trembling in every limb, sprang towards the 
table, and hastily filling a glass, crossed to the bed. 

Tammas clutched the glass from her hand, and 
emptied the contents over his throat. 

*' The doctor *11 be able tae gie ye something 
tae stop the pain," said Effie ; " that 's the way we 
want him to come." 

" I 'm no verra sure aboot that, the thing maun 
tak* its coorse ; if it *s tae cure it 11 cure itsel', an* 
if no it'll tak' a cleverer than Blair tae cheat 
death," said Tammas, grimly. " I say 't tae you, 
Effie, though doubtless ye '11 think it's only a 
notion," he added after a pause ; " but yer Auntie 
Teen 's been here sin' ever I lay doon. No that 
I see her, I jist ken she 's here, as a blin' man 
micht ken somebody was aboot though he could 
neither touch or see them. It's no a canny 
thing when them that 's awa come back ; it looks 
unco like as if they were waitin' on death. I 'm 
no sic an auld man, Effie, an' I 'm sweir tae gang 
yet, aye, unco sweir." 

As Effie listened her heart swelled with a great 
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sorrow for the miserable old man before her; 
wherein, she asked herself, was life desirable for him. 

*' It 's no sic an ill thing tae dee, Uncle Tammas. 
If a's true that the Bible teaches us, we're a 
thoosan' times better aff when we leave this worl', 
for syne we'U hae nae mair tae vex us," she said, 
whUe the tears welled up in her eyes. 

"There's twa ways aboot that, my wummin. 
What o' the ooter darkness, an* the weepin' an* 
wailin* o' them that offend. If a body was sure o' 
things it wad be naething, but hoo are ye tae ken 
whether ye 're on the richt road or no ? Wheesht ! 
wha 's that ? " 

Tammas' last question was caused by the sound 
of footsteps at the door, and it was immediately 
answered by the entrance of Will Graham and 
Dr. Blair. The latter walked straight to the 
bedside and after a brief inspection of Tammas, 
went to the window and stood looking out for the 
space of a few moments. 

"Ye 're unco quate, doctor, d'ye no ken what 
ails me?" grumbled Tammas, while he inwardly 
prepared himself for the cross-questioning he 
expected to follow. Will Graham was standing 
leaning against the table, and Effie was by the 
hearth, at the side nearest the bed. 

Dr. Blair wheeled round in his quick, impulsive 
way and crossed the floor. " I 've just been con- 
sidering the desirability of speaking out the truth 
at once," he began. " K you want to know what 
ails you, I can tell you that — blood poisoning of 
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the most repugnant type, impregnated into your 
system through some cut or scratch, when you 
were at work on that diseased beast of yours. A 
dear beast it has proved for you, sir, for it has cost 
you your life." The doctor paused with a mouth 
which was set and stem, and looked into the hard 
face of Tammas Lawson. 

** Ye 're plain enough, onyway, doctor," the 
latter returned, with a furtive upward glance out 
of his bloodshot eyes. " Sin' ye hae learned my 
complent wi' as little ado, ye shouldna hae ony 
fash tae fin' a cure." 

" There is no cure for you now, the thing has 
gone too far ; all that remains for you, is to make 
haste and prepare for your end," said Dr. Blair 
gravely, then he called Effie aside and gave her a 
few directions how to treat the suffering man. 
" Your task will not be a long one," he added in 
lower tones. "Mortification may set in at any 
moment, in a case of this kind death is swift and 
sure. You will remain, of course, Graham," he 
added, turning to Will. " It wouldn't be wise to 
leave the young woman alone here." 

" Certainly, I shall stay," replied Will in a low 
voice also, " for it so happens that I am the only 
one about the town who has a passport to 
Balhelvie." 

Immediately after. Dr. Blair took his departure. 

" It 's time I was awa tae the milkin' noo," said 
Effie. ** I 'm glad you 're here, Will, tae bide wi' 
Uncle Tammas." 
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** I am glad too, Effie, for your sake," returned 
Will, softly, and she looked into his face with 
grateful, tender eyes. 

When she stepped out of the kitchen, he 
followed her to the door, and in the dusky twiUght 
put his arm about her and drew her close to his 
breast. 

" My poor little Effie, I cannot bear to see you 
look so tired and sad,'' he said in low, passionate 
tones, "but the worst is nearly past, and there 
wiU then be nothing but happiness in store for 
you and me." 

He released her again, and hurried back into 
the kitchen before she had time to reply, so she 
went away with a doubtful, dissatisfied feeling at 
her heart, such as Will Graham often roused, when 
it was his intention to comfort her most. 

** What was that ye were sayin' tae the lass ? " 
growled Tammas, turning his eyes suspiciously 
upon WilL 

"Oh, nothing particular," was the cool reply, 
" it just occurred to me to let her know that she 
needn't hurry when I 'm here. You had something 
special to say to me, hadn't you ? What was 
it?" 

" Aye, ye 're richt there, an' the suner it 's said 
the better, if there 's any truth in what Blair says," 
said Tammas, eagerly, his thoughts changing at 
once into another current. " I 've altered my 
mind aboot leavin' the siller tae Effie. It was a 
sair thoucht tae me frae the first tae gang back on 
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my word tae Teen, but it 's been fiEiir hell-torment 
sin' I lay doon here." 

Will Graham's face darkened ominously, and 
his eyes gleamed with a sudden, fierce light. 

*' Tammas Lawson you are the greatest fool in 
Christendom," broke passionately from his lips, 
words which were regretted as soon as they were 
uttered. 

"No sic a fiile as tae be cheated by you 
onyway," returned Tammas with a scowl. " I hae 
ken't what ye hae been workin' for a' along, tae 
get the siller made ower tae Effie, syne tae mairry 
her and hae'd a' in yer ain haunds. Aye, brawly 
I saw the ae wheel workin' within the ither, my 
man, the auld ane's no been sae donnert as ye 
thoucht." 

** Effie Blyth will be my wife, siller or no siller," 
continued Will in the same passionate tones, while 
he stood with his delicate nostrils dilated and his 
head thrown back, looking contemptuously at the 
stricken man before him. 

" Maybe, but a' the same, ye thoucht the tocher 
wadna come amiss," returned Tammas, " an' if it 
hadna been for Teen I wadna hae grummel't 
though a'thing had gane your gate. Bring but 
the twa wills an' let 's hae a sicht o' them.* 

Will had no choice but to obey, nevertheless as 
he fetched the documents from the desk in the 
ben-end, he vowed within himself that by fair 
means or foul he would not be defeated now, when 
success had seemed so certain. 
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"Licht a can'le, an' pu' doon the blind, it's 
surely unco' sune dark," said Tammas, clutching 
hold of the two rolls which Will held out to him. 
Will followed these directions also, and as he set 
the candle on the chair near the bed, it struck him 
that the two documents bore a curious resemblance 
to each other. He stood quite silent watching the 
old man making a futile effort to read the different 
dates on the wills. At all times reading had been 
a difficult matter to him, but it was rendered 
doubly so now, by his weakness and pain, and the 
imperfect light in the kitchen. 

" I canna mak' oot a single letter," he gasped. 
** See, what 's the date on that ane ? " and he held 
out one of the documents to Will. A glance 
sufficed the latter; it was the testament drawn 
out by the Cupar lawyer, bearing the date of July 
of the previous year. In that momentary glance, 
a swift thought flashed across his brain which sent 
the blood coursing madly through his veins, but 
he was master of himself, and when he spoke his 
voice was peculiarly calm and unhesitating. "June 
28th, 1853," he said, "this is the will I made out 
for you in the summer-time." 

"Ye 're no cheatin' me, Graham," returned 
Tammas, imploringly. " Yer oath on 't that it 's 
the ane ye say." 

" I swear solemnly that this is the will dated 
June 28th, 1853," repeated Will. 

" Gie me baud o'ot then," demanded Tammas, 
raising himself on his elbow with a groan, and 
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reaching out his hand for the paper. Will gave it 
to him at once, and waited with feverish eagerness 
to see what would follow. 

Tammas leaned over the bedside, and holding 
the will to the lighted candle, watched it bum till 
the flame had reached his fingers, then he tossed 
it into the middle of the floor. 

" As I live. Laird, that is the very worst piece of 
folly you have ever been guilty of," exclaimed 
Will 

"FoUy or no folly, 1*11 dee wi' an easy mind 
noo," returned Tammas, pushing the remaining 
document beneath his pillow before he laid down 
his head. 

" Well, I suppose it is useless to quarrel with a 
man in your condition," said Will, and crossing to 
the hearth, he sat down and gazed moodily into 
the fire. 

Tammas thought he was feeling the disappoint- 
ment, and did not disturb him, chiefly because he 
had expended so much of his strength during the 
last hour, that he felt wholly exhausted. 

When Effie came in from the dairy, she was 
surprised to find her uncle so quiet, and upon 
questioning him learned that the pain was almost 
gone. 

Will and she quickly exchanged glances, remem- 
bering the doctor's words, and they sat down 
together to keep watch by the hearth. 

Before nine o'clock, he sunk into a stupor, and 
lay so perfectly motionless, that life seemed to be 
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already extinct, an occasional fluttering of the eye- 
lids was the only indication of its presenca 

Shortly after ten Will Graham rose and stealing 
across to the bed looked into the old man's face. 
The last spark had smouldered out, and the poor, 
stunted soul of Tammas Lawson gone to its own 
place. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

A BBOKEN FAITH. 

^AMMAS LAWSON'S death caused a 
great sensation in Elie, and the par- 
ticulars of his illness were freely 
enlarged and commented upon. The 
interest deepened when it became 
known that he had left a considerable fortune to 
Effie Blyth. Several thousands, it was said, 
together with the land and holdings of Balhelvie. 

Mr. Fairweather was somewhat stunned when 
he became acquainted with the contents of the 
will, for he had been living in the assurance that 
Tammas would cany out his wife's desire, with 
regard to the bequeathing of the money. He had 
even been led to understand that a will had been 
drawn out in which Effie Blyth's name did not 
occur. There were many who envied her the 
evident good fortune which had befallen her ; hut 
in her own estimation it was fortune of a very 
questionable nature. Will Graham congratulated 
himself that there was now no obstacle in the way 
of bis immediate marriage with Effie ; but it was 
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only after considerable pressure that she yielded 
to his desire, and promised to become his wife in 
the last month of the year. 

He had procured a competent steward to look 
after the farm- work, and this man with his wife 
occupied part of the house, for Effie could not live 
alone at Balhelvie. 

In all things Will Graham treated her with the 
greatest tenderness and consideration, but, some- 
how, these attentions of his had lost their charm 
in Effie's eyes. She seemed almost to shrink from 
hearing his protestations of love, because a distress- 
ing thought possessed her, that he was merely 
trying to make some return for the siller she was 
to bring home to him so soon. How she had 
grown to hate the very thought of that siller ! 
It seemed to her that the curse she believed clung 
to it was already settling down upon her soul, 
robbing her life of the happiness she coveted most 

The days went on apace, and the date of the 
wedding (tew near. It was fixed for the 20th of 
December, and the first week of that month was 
already spent. 

Effie had set the lamp for the evening in the 
ben-end at Balhelvie, and added some fresh logs to 
the fire, for it was intensely cold. 

An iron frost had gripped the earth for the past 
three days, and to-night the sky looked ominously 
like a snowstorm. Effie was engaged making 
preparations for her marriage, and she anticipated 
that the next few hours would be very busy ones, 
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for to-night she would have no one to disturb her. 
Will had spent the previous evening with her — so 
that there was no probabihty of his appearing on 
the scene, especially as she knew he had an engage- 
ment elsewhere. She had but newly settled to her 
work, however, when she heard the outer door being 
opened noisily, and in another moment Will Graham 
strode into the room— without first knockmg for 
admission as he was wont to do. Effie started up 
hastily, and in one glance learned that something 
serious had occurred, for Will's face was flushed, 
and there was an excited look in his eyes. 

" Will, Will, what is 't noo ? '' cried Effie, her 
face suddenly paling. 

He did not reply at once, but stood still on the 
hearth, and looked before him as if he were trying 
to collect his thoughts before he spoke. 

" Effie, what a fool I 've been ! " broke passion- 
ately from his lips at length. "To think that 
I foresaw what would happen all along, and yet 
idly let matters a-be. Oh it was folly 1 The 
miserable pack of swindlers that they ara" 

" Oh, Will, I wish ye wad say richt oot what *s 
happened," said Effie, drawing near, and laying her 
hand on his arm. 

" The money 's aU lost, Effie, every penny of it," 
he exclaimed. " The Metropolitan Bank came down 
yesterday, and it's said Berwick has absconded. 
Whether there are really any other partners in the 
firm is questionable. The whole thing has been 
nothmg more than a gigantic swindle." 
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'^ Hoo due ye ken a' this ? " asked Effie. 

** It is published in to-day's Couramt. Burton 
always gets a copy — it comes along with the 'bus 
at mid-day/' returned WilL ** But you take the 
news very quietly, Effie. Do you not understand 
how deeply it concerns you and ma" 

'' It may concern you. Will, but no' me ; I hinna 
heard onything that pleased me sae muckle for a 
long tima" Effie's words ended with a low, mirth- 
less laugh, and a strange, uncanny look came into 
her eye& 

" Are you mad that you speak in that strain ? " 
exclaimed Will, passionately. "Five thousand 
pounds is not to be had for the picking up every 
day, and a queer difference the loss of it will make 
to us. After all my striving, to think it should 
come to this. Oh, it is the work of the devil him- 
self ! but 1 11 not be worsted yet, 1 11 make a bold 
fight to rescue as much as possible from the ruin." 

Then for the time being, Will Graham lost that 
firm control over himself which generally character- 
ised his demeanour, and he strode up and down 
the room like one distraught. Effie stood silently 
watching him, with her hands clasped before her 
to still their trembling, and her face wearing a look 
which was closely akin to dread. 

" 1 11 see that justice is done in some way," he 
continued, as if following the train of his thoughts 
aloud, rather than addressing himself to Effie. 
" I ivilZ have something for the price I have paid. 
What meanness I stooped to, before I got every- 
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thing arranged as I did, aye, even to cheating the 
old man with lies on his very death-bed — it was a 
rough bit of work that, but I got through with it, 
and, by heaven, I won't be baulked now." 

Effie suddenly sprang to his side and gripped 
his arm like a vice. 

" Will, what dae ye mean, what was 't ye did 
or said tae Uncle Tammas that awfu' nicht ? " 
she demanded, with a passion which shook her voice 
and made her eyes flame like living fire. 

" I did nothing, and said little," he returned, 
with a reckless laugh, " but what I did say served 
the purpose admirably. If all my wits hadn't been 
about me that night, Effie, it would have been to 
Mr. Fairweather this shock would have come — 
not to us." Will Graham's habitual discretion and 
policy had forsaken him, or these words would not 
have fallen from his lips. Now that he had com- 
mitted himself so far he saw that Effie would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the whole truth. 

" I maun ken exactly what it was ye said — it 's 
my richt tae ken," continued Effie, in that same 
passionate strain. 

** He wanted to toss up the whole thing and go 
back to the old will at the last minute," he began. 
" And he wouldn't listen to reason on the subject. 
He was determined he would do as your aunt had 
bidden him, and leave all the money to the Kirk. 
He had the two wills in his hand, Effie, and by a 
curious coincidence they were exactly alike to look 
at. It was pretty dark in the kitchen, nothing 

o 
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but a miserable dip candle burning on a chair by 
the bedside, and he couldn't tell the difference 
between the two papers. He gave one to me, 
and asked me to read the data I surmised at 
once that he intended destroying the wiU in your 
£Etyour, but these ready wits of mine came to my 
aid, and I read the wrong date to him. Bah, I 'U 
never forget the look of the poor, deluded old fool 
as he leaned over the bed and held to the lighted 
candle the very will he intended to preserve— -till 
it burned to a cinder." 

Effie looked at him for a moment with shame- 
stricken eyes, then turning she sat down on the 
chair which she had left on Will's entrance, and 
leaning forward on the table covered her face with 
her hands. Will continued to walk to and firo, 
tiU Effie's silence seemed to become unbearable to 
him, then he paused by her side. 

" Effie," he said, very tenderly, in a voice out of 
which all the passionate wrath had died. ''If 
you think I did wrong, remember it was done 
out of love of you." 

" Dinna mock me," she returned, bitterly. 

'' It didn't hurt Tammas Lawson in any way, it 
was all one to him who had the money after he 
was out of reach of it," continued WilL " It was 
only justice that it should become yours, the Eirk 
had no claim on it." 

" It wasna the wrang dune tae the Kirk I was 
thinkin' o' ava'," replied Effie. '' But it wad hae 
been a thoosand times better for you. Will, if ye 
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had never seen my face, since it 's brocht sic a sin 
on your conscience/' 

" Well, if that 's your way of thinking, I suppose 
there's no use trying to reason you out of it," replied 
Will. There was a silence between them then, 
during which Will began to pace the floor anew, 
while Effie still sat motionless before the table. 

" I have made up my mind to go to Edinburgh 
and inquire into the matter," he said at length. 
" Andrew Watt's packet sails for Leith to-morrow, 
so I shall get across with him. I won't submit 
to see you robbed of every penny without trying to 
recover it, or to bring the thief to his just deserts." 

" Do as ye please," returned EflSe, coldly, but she 
had lifted her head now, and the sight of her wist- 
ful face brought Will Graham suddenly to her side. 

" Effie, I wish you would believe I am doing it 
all for your sake, for very love of you. Say you 
love and trust me still, my darling, that is all 
I reaUy care for in this world." His voice was 
full of passionate eagerness, and his eyes rested on 
her face with great yearning. 

Effie's lips trembled, and the tears gathered in a 
thick mist over her eyes. An appeal to her love, by 
whomsoever made, was to her one of the most irresis- 
tible things in life. But the instincts of her upright 
moral nature rose above her passion, and she was 
conscious of a shrinking dread of the man by her side. 

He was still waiting for her upward glance of 
love, but instead, she drew back from him with 
a perceptible shudder. 
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" Dinna say ony mair tae me the nicht, I maun' 
hae time to think ower a' that 's passed," she said/ 
quickly. 

" Very well, Effie, I have no wish whatever to 
trouble you," he returned, in a hardening voice, 
and leaving her side strode to the door. 

But there, he suddenly paused, and coming 
back, stooped and kissed her with almost reverent 
tenderness. She was about to speak to him, when 
he turned again as swiftly as he had come, and 
went out of the room, closing the door behind him. 

She sat looking eagerly before her, till the 
sound of his footsteps as he crossed the yard 
could no longer be heard, then she rose and 
wrapping a plaid about her stole out of the house. 
In a few minutes she was hurrying across the 
Braes, like a lost spirit in a dark and solitary 
place. The sky overhead was moonless, and the 
light of the stars was obscured by the heavy 
clouds. The air was intensely still, and its chilly 
touch almost froze the blood in Effie's cheeks. 
Of these things she was scarcely conscious. A 
weight of heavy thoughts pressed upon her, and 
her soul was groping in the black darkness of 
doubt and despair, to which the darkness of the 
physical world could offer no comparison. 

When a soul whose yearnings are ever towards 
the highest good finds a habitation in the same 
frail human body with a nature of strong and 
passionate instincts, the path of life is at no time 
an easy one to tread. 
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But when circumstances become involved and 
intricate, and the next step must be the sacrifice 
of one or the other of these powers, then I say, a 
moment in Ufe has come-when the unsin. 
witnessing angels must veil their face in dread of 
the issue that shall be. 

Effie was looking at this love which had warmed 
and beautified her bare and loveless existence. It 
had come to her at a season when she felt her 
desolation most keenly, and she had welcomed it 
with such eagerness as the dying might welcome 
health. There are certain conditions under which 
even restored life becomes a doubtful good, and, 
similarly, EfBe had been slowly learning that 
though this love could afford moments of rare and 
tremulous joy, it exercised a chill and numbing 
influence over the loftier aspirations of the soul. 

To-night, the knowledge of Will Graham's 
treachery to Tammas Lawson, had come as a hard 
test to this love, and she stood where two ways 
diverged, one pointing her on to be true to her- 
self and all that was highest and best in life, 
leaving the result to God, the other, to hold to 
love's vows, regardless of everything else either in 
earth or heaven. She clung to the latter thought 
anew, when she pictured to herself a barren future, 
in which all the sweet hopes of the past had no 
place. 

When she awakened for a moment to a sense of 
her surroundings, she was astonished to find that 
she was within a few steps of the Lady's Tower, 
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She entered and found a seat for herself on the 
ledge of the low, broken window, over-looking the 
sea. It was so dark that she could not decern the 
heaving mass of waters beneath her, but the lone- 
liness of the scene had no terrors for Effie, it 
accorded with her present mood, and when nature 
is in sympathy with us it is marvellous how 
greatly we are helped. 

She leaned her cheek against the stone wall, 
and looked up to the lowering sky. In a little 
space her firm, set mouth relaxed, and the blinding 
tears gathered in her eyes, but she lifted her 
hand and brushed them impatiently away. 

" Gran'faither, gran'faither, what way was I no 
taen then as weel as you ? " she moaned, " for, oh 
me ! it 's weary wark fechtin' awa wi' ane's-sel' like 
this. What for was I let live tae mak' ither fouk 
dae ill ? — if I just kent which was the richt road 
for me tae tak*." 

Her thoughts sped swiftly away then, from the 
bitter present, and she saw herself the careless, 
light-hearted girl she had been in these glad days 
before grandfather had been called away to his 
long home. In one vivid flash the memory of 
that last night they had spent together, came 
back to her, when he had spoken of the two ways 
in life, and the difficulty of knowing which one to 
choose. Hush ! was that nothing more than the 
echo of a voice from the past, or was it indeed a 
spirit unseen, breathing these words in her ears, that 
they came to her with such startling distinctness ? 
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" In the midst o' a' uncertainty, when the he'rt 's 
fair set on takin' the richt road, the Lord will use 
some means tae point it oot tae us, though may- 
be nane but oorsel's can hear the voice sayin', 
" This is the way, walk ye in it." 

Effie's tears were flowing fast, and now she 
allowed them to fall unchecked. These words 
had broken her spirit, in the beautiful Scriptural 
sense, which means that all pride and rebellion 
has passed out of the heart, leaving it meekly and 
patiently submissive to the Divine ordering of 
things. Thus only can the sorrows and hardships 
of life be met and overcome. 

For Effie the conflict was past, and in the calm 
which followed it was borne in upon her clearly 
that her anticipated union with Will Graham 
could never ba 

From the first his love had appealed only to 
the lower instincts of her nature. She had ever 
missed in him that high standard of virtue and 
integrity towards which she herself was prompted. 
She looked upon this attitude of mind as final, but 
her heart shrank with dread when she reflected upon 
the ordeal it would be to make known her decision 
to Will. These feelings, however, were not lasting, 
for she was upborne by a strong sense of an 
Infinite power of wisdom and goodness surround- 
ing her life. God had already spoken in her soul, 
and she doubted not would speak again, making 
clear the onward way. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

HISS BUTHIE MAKES A CONFIDANT OF EFFIR 

raN the following day the departure of 
the packet for Leith was consider- 
ably delayed. The skipper was 
waiting for some cai^o which he had 
been commissioned to carry with him, 
but which had not been sent forward at the time 
appointed. When mid-day had passed, and the 
Sarah still lay at the end of Elie pier, "Will Graham's 
impatient spirit began to chafe, and he was sorry 
he had not taken the Levea 'bus after all. He was 
passionately fond of the water, and had thus pre- 
ferred the sail instead of first coaching it to I^even, 
and from thence making the journey by train. If 
the Sarah had left at the hour appointed, this mode 
of traveUing would have suited him admirably, but 
he had seriously begun to think that the journey 
would require to be postponed till the following 
day, when the skipper announced his intention of 
sailing minus the goods which had been arranged 
&r. If he waited longer the tide would not suit, and 
it was necessary that he should be in Leith to-night. 
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He had been keeping an ominous eye on the 
skies, for they were still heavy and lowering as 
they had been on the previous day. Above all 
things he hated being caught in a snow-storm at 
sea, so he trusted the clouds would not disburden 
themselves till they were safely landed in Leith Port. 

Will did not go back to Balhelvie before his 
departure. He thought it wise not to approach 
Effie in the mood he had just left her. His 
absence would perhaps be the best means of show- 
mg her that he was now an indispensable part of 
her life. 

That day Mrs. Downie, the steward's wife, was 
considerably exercised to account for Effie's pro- 
ceedings. She understood that the latter's time 
was limited enough, wherein to make all prepara- 
tions for her marriage, and yet, instead of con- 
tinuing with the work which lay piled on the 
table in the ben-end, she wandered aimlessly 
about the farm, or did numberless unnecessary 
tasks which could quite well have waited. In 
truth, she was strangely excited and uneasy, and 
she knew there would be no peace of mind for her 
now till the interview with Will was over. Her 
decision regarding him had been hard to reach, 
but would it not be harder still when the moment 
came for putting that decision into action. She 
thought with dread of that peculiar power which 
he had ever exercised over her. What if she 
succumbed beneath it, in spite of aU her own 
wishes to the contrary. 
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When five o'clock came, it was a relief to h^ 
to think that so much of the day was past, and, 
feeling that she could not spend the night alone, 
she decided to go along to the Elie and see Miss 
Ruthie Sim. 

She was in the habit of visiting that lady vefy 
frequently, and at all times leceiyed a wann 
welcome. Accordingly, when she had taken tea^ 
she put on her hat and cloak and took her 
departure. 

Though only a little after five o'doek it was 
intensely dark, and it was with some di£Sculty 
that Effie groped her way out of the fiarm-yard 
into the open road. When she was fairlj in the 
town she stepped briskly on, and in a very short 
space stood breathless before Miss Sim's door. 
When she knocked. Miss Ruthie herself came to 
admit her, with beaming face and sparkling eyes. 
Altogether her whole appearance was so youthful 
that E£Se could not help being struck by it She 
thought she had never seen her look so well before. 

" Well, now, if this is no gey queer ! " she 
exclaimed, on beholding Effie. "Tae think that 
ye should turn up at the very meenit I was wishin' 
wi' a' my he'rt tae see ye." 

" I jist took a sudden thocht tae nn along for a 
wee," returned Effie, as she followed Miss Ruthie 
into the parlour. 

'' That kimmer o' mine's is awa tae the Ferry 
tae see her auntie, an' there 's nae sayin' when she 
may be hame ; it wadna vex me sair though she 
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shouldna turn up ava, for she's a thouchtless, 
haundless tawpie/' said Miss Buthie, whea she had 
seen Effie seated before the blazing fire, and had 
drawn in a chair for herself. "IVe been sair 
putten tae't, sin' ye gaed awa, EflSe," she con- 
tinued. " It 's no an easy matter contendin' wi' 
sic ill-faured hizzies as tak' service noo-a-day& 
They 're jist let hing as they grow, ye see, then 
there 's nae bringin' in o' them efter. But hoo are 
ye yersel' ? ye 're surely lookin' mair than ordinar' 
quate an' douce-like." 

" I 'm weel as I aye am," returned Effie, with a 
brusqueness which Miss Buthie had learned &om 
experience was caused by an eflfort to suppress 
some strong inward feeling. With a delicacy 
which was natural to the latter — as a true gentle- 
woman—she made no effort to satisfy the curiosity 
which had been roused in her, knowing that if 
Effie's trouble could be told, she would be 
acquainted with it in due course. 

There was a brief silence between them, in 
which both seemed to be pondering deeply their 
own thoughts, then Miss Buthie suddenly leaned 
forward, with a peculiarly sofb light in her eyes. 

"Effie, I've something tae tell ye, that's the 
reason I was keen tae see ye, for I can trust tae an 
understandin' o' things frae you, though I'm no 
likely tae get it frae ony ither body in the Elie," 
she began. 

" What is 't. Miss Sim ? " asked Effie, her face 
filling with interest. 
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" It *s daft-like for a body come tae my time o' 
life tae dae sic a thing ; I ken that brawly," con- 
tinued Miss Kuthie. "I'll be fifty-five gin the 
month o' April, but I micht easy pass for a year or 
twa younger. It was frae choice an' no for want 
o' the chance that I Ve lived a single woman sae 
lang. When I was as young as you, Effie, there 
were mair than twa or three wad hae been keen 
tae get me, but the ane that should hae been my 
man was stoun away frae me by an ill-he*rted 
hmmer that didna care twa straws for him, as he 
found oot when it was ower late. It was jist tae 
satisfy her ain vanity that she drew him on ; she 
liket tae hae a'body danglin' efter her. She wasna 
clever enough to cheat John Morrison a' thegether, 
though, an' the day wasna long o' comin* or he 
was keen tae mak' it up wi' me again. But I was 
ower prood a woman for that, an' he was sae sair 
putten oot ower the whole afifair that he took the 
road tae Australia. The next I heard o* him was 
that he was on his road hame wi' a heap o* siller 
he had made at the gold diggin's. But he never 
got hame, Effie ; the ship foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay, an' was never heard o' mair. That was a 
sair blow tae me, lassie, for I had taen twa or 
three thouchts aboot him efter he gaed awa, an' 
I kent my he'rt was jist as muckle set on him as 
ever it had been at the first. If he had won hame, 
I wadna be as I am the day." Miss Kuthie 
paused then, and sat gazing absently into the fire. 
Effie remained silent, thinking that any remark 
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she could make would be out of place at that 
moment, nevertheless her whole heart went out to 
Miss Kuthie, though she could find no word! to 
express her feelings. Such sUent sympathy is 
often the highest one can oflfer. 

Effie had forgotten to consider towards what 
point these words of Miss Ruthie's tended, when 
the latter, conscious of EflSe's attitude towards her, 
began anew. 

"It's years sin* I hae spoken o' this tae ony- 
body, for I never was ane that fashed ither folk wi' 
my troubles. In times o' perplexity and difficulty 
I hae aye found that nane but the Lord could gie 
me strength tae warstle through. But there's 
something sae sweet an' enticin' aboot you, Effie 
woman, that a body 's drawn oot o' theirsel's tae 
say things that wad maybe be better keepit. 
I may safely trust, onyway, that you '11 no think 
ony waur o' me though I 'm fule eneuch tae get 
marrit at fifty-five." 

"Oh, Miss Sim, wha till?" broke out Effie, 
excitedly. 

" Tae a guid man, Effie, though he has his bit 
fauts like a' the rest o' them — Mr. Fairweather," 
responded Miss Ruthie, with a blush which might 
have graced the cheek of blooming eighteen. 

" He 's no guid enough for you, no half guid 
enough," said Effie, impulsively. 

"Dinna say that, like a woman," added Miss 
Ruthie, quickly. "If there's ony question o' 
betterness between the twa o' us, it 's on his side, 
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no on mina 1 11 no say bat what he micht be a 
wee bonnier tae look at than he is — ^if ye had only 
seen John Morrison ye wad hae ken't what a braw 
man was ; bat after a' the oatward appearance is 
naething. I hae aye haen a great respect for Mr. 
Fairweather, an' will do my best tae mak' him a 
gaid wifa I ne'er thoacht I wad tak' sic a step 
at my time o' life, bat there's nae kennin' what 
folk*!! dae when they're broucht tae the point 
It 's gey droll, isn't, Effie, that you an' me idioold 
baith be gaun aff thegether. Hoo mony weeks 
is 't noo till yer waddin ? " 

A hot crimson wave swept oyer Effie's cheek and 
brow, and her lips trembled so that she could 
scarcely speak. 

" My waddin 's no gaun tae be ava. Miss Sim; at 
least, no if it 's in my po'or tae help it," she said 
in a strained voice. 

Miss Ruthie looked into Effie's face with incredu- 
lous eyes. 

" Lassie, what dae ye mean ? " she ejaculated at 
length. 

" Jist what I said ; I hae made up my mind, 
though it 's maybe gey late in the day, that I canna 
mairry Will Graham. It wadna be guid either for 
him or me," returned Effie, and her voice ended in 
a sob. 

" An* is he quite pleased wi* that view o' things?" 
asked Miss Ruthie, still staring blankly at Effie. 

'' He disna ken yet that I Ve changed my mind. 
It's a' come ower sin' he was at Balhelvie last 
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nicht," said Effie. " He cam' tae tell me that the 
bank Uncle Tammas had putten his money in had 
failed, an' the hale thing 's lost." 

" Preserve us a', EflSe, what ill news are ye gaun 
tae tell me next ? " added Miss Ruthie with increas- 
ing alarm. 

**The loss o' the siller disna vex me at a'," 
exclaimed Effie, passionately. " It 's been naething 
but a sorrow tae me frae the very first, an' I 'm 
richt gled tae get quit o'ot." 

" Then ye dinna mean tae say that Will Graham's 
scoundrill enough tae draw back because the 
tocher 's awa ? " questioned Miss Ruthie, eagerly. 

" Na, na, it 's no him that wants tae draw back, 
it 's me," returned Effie, quickly. " The only dread 
I hae is that he '11 no gie me my freedom." 

" Then, Effie, what is your reason for this ? " said 
Miss Ruthie. 

" Miss Sim," began Effie, looking up with a deep 
yearning in her eyes, "ye '11 no think me dis- 
trustfu' o' ye, will ye, though I canna tell ye my 
reason for changing my mind? It's something 
jist a'tween him an' me ; it concerns naebody else, 
an' I daurna speak aboot it." 

" Very weel, Effie ; I hae nae desire tae ken sin' 
ye feel the wisdom o' keepin' yer ain counseil. 
It was the notion that I micht help ye a bit that 
garred me speir, but I ken brawly there are some 
things in life we can tell tae nane. When dae ye 
expect tae see Graham again ? " 

" I 'm no very sure," replied Effie. ** He was 
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fair wild aboot the siller, an' said he was gaun 
richt aff tae Edinburgh tae look intae things. 
He intended sailin' in the packet the day ; I dinna 
ken whether he 's gone or no." 

"Oh aye, he gaed wi' Andrew Watt did he? 
I thoucht it was him I saw at the pier heid this 
afternoon," said Miss Ruthie. " They were fell late 
o* sailin*, what way, I dinna ken ; it was gettin' 
on for four o'clock or ever they took the road. 
The skies are unco wild like the nicht, so I hope 
they mayna get a lick i' the storm or ever they 
win intae Leith Port Losh ! Effie, did ye hear 
that sough o' the wind the noo ? It 's no a canny 
sound that, I never like tae hear 't. It pits me in 
mind o' naething but the howl o' an ill speerit as 
it flees awa exultin' tae wark o' destruction an' 
rum. 

'* If it 's gaun tae be a storm, I maun awa hame 
as fast as I can,'' said Effie, springing to her feet 
" It 's seven o'clock at onjnrate, an* I tell't Mra 
Downie I wad be hame in little mair than an 
hour." 

** I *m sweir tae see ye gaun awa yet, Effie ; will 
ye no bide a wee ? Though ye 're at hame ye '11 
jist sit broodin' ower this trouble o' yours," said 
Miss Sim. 

**No, I winna bide the nicht, thank ye for 
askin' me, an' ye maunna think I 'm vexin' mysel' 
sae sair — at least it 's naething tae what I thoucht 
it wad ha' been." Effie was standing on the hearth 
AS she spoke, looking down at Miss Sim, who still 
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kept her seat. As she stood, a sudden smile came 
to her lips, and she held out her hand. 

" I hae never wished ye joy an' happiness in 
your marriage," she said, quickly. " I hope ye '11 
git a' yer ain share, an' the share that was meant 
formesin'mywaddin'snotaebe." 

" Na, na, my woman, I '11 no tak' your share ; it 
maun be held in reserve till the day comes when 
ye 'U want it yoursel'," returned Miss Euthie. "Ye 
needna tell me that ye 'U never mak' it up wi' ony 
ither body, though ye canna tak' Will Graham. 
There '11 be a braw lad tumin' up some o' thay days, 
tae cairry ye aflf or ever we ken whaur we are." 

Effie was very far from being in a mood to jest 
over the subject, nevertheless, she could not forbear 
a laugh at this remark, which was made as they 
walked out of the room together. 

When Miss Sim turned the handle of the door, 
it blew open with a bang, and a swirl of blinding 
snow came drifting in. 

" Save us a', what a nicht ! Effie, ye canna 
gang hame in that," cried Miss Buthie. 

"What's tae hinder me? I'm no sae easy 
daimted. I 'm ower weel used wi' rough weather," 
returned Effie. " But ye manna staun in the cauld, 
Miss Sim. Guid-nicht." 

" Lassie, but it 's awfu' tae let ye tak' the road 
on sic a nicht as this. I 'U no be easy in my mind 
till I ken ye've gotten safe tae Balhelvie," said 
Miss Buthie, looking remorsefully at the drifting 
snow and then at Effie. 

p 
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The latter laughed, and, stepping out into the 
street, set her face against the drifting storm. 

Miss Ruthie did not return at once to the par- 
lour, but went to the back door, and opening it, 
looked out to the sea. It was so dark that she 
could scarcely see the length of her finger, but she 
could hear the waves roaring as they were caught 
in the driving gale. 

" The Lord peety Andrew Watt's boat if it 's no 
intae Leith Port afore noo," she said aloud, then 
turning went inside, securely fiEistening the door 
behind her. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE RUPTUEE OF DESTINY. 




HAT'S Jock Cockbum's laddie up 
frae the toon the noo, an' be B&ya 
Andrew Watt's boat was driven on 
the rocks last nicht aff Earlsferry 
Fint, an' the hale thing 's a wreck. 
I speired at him if onybody was drooned, an' hd 
said aye — that tlie skipper was the only ane that 
swam ashore, the rest had ne'er been heard tell 
o'. He didna ken wha a' was on board." 

Effie knew ; and, as she listened to this news 
which Mrs. Downie communicated to her on the 
morning after the storm, a deadly pallor over- 
spread her face, and she would have fallen had 
she not caught hold of a chair near her. 

" Mercy me ! what 'a adae wi' ye, Miss Blyth ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Downie, and, takiug hold of Effie, 
she pushed her into the chair. StUl Effie made 
no response, but, leaning back, closed her eyes, 
while a quick shiver passed over her. 

" I 'm rale vexed I sud onything aboot it. 
Z didna think your he'rt wad hae been sae easy 
turned," continued Mrs. Downie, apologetically. 
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"Oh, it's no that, ye dinna understaun'," said Effie 
in a moaning voice. " Did the laddie say for cer- 
tain that there was naebody saved but the skipper ? 
but he 's maybe no awa yet, I maun see him mysel'." 
She sprang to her feet and turned to the door. 

" He 's awa, ye needna gang," interposed Mrs. 
Downie, deeply mystified to account for Effie's 
demeanour. 

''Then I maun awa alang tae the EUe an' 
learn what *s what," cried Effie, excitedly. " Dinna 
speir onything at me the noo, I canna bear 't ! " 

In another moment she had wrapped a plaid 
about her and went hurrying into the town. The 
snow was Ijdng several inches deep on the ground, 
and at some parts was badly drifted, for the storm 
had lasted from before seven on the previous even- 
ing till the dawn of morning. Scarcely a soul was 
visible as Effie sped along the street, but as she 
was about to turn the comer at the Watch House 
she came face to face with Sandy Wylie. 

He lifted his hands with a strange gesture at 
sight of her, and something in the action sent a 
chill of dread to her heart. 

" What aboot the packet, Sandy ; dae you ken 
oucht aboot it ? " she gasped. 

" Aye, lass, ower muckle tae care aboot meetin' 
you," was the reply. 

*' An' is *t true there 's naebody saved but the 
skipper?" she continued, keeping her hands 
clenched together like a vice. 

" Ower true — there 's fewer o' them drooned — 
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twa seamen an' a bit laddie that was gaun ower 
tae bide wi' his auntie in Leith — you ken wha the 
ither ane was," said Sandy. " It was sic a nicht ! 
as black as pitch an' fair blindin' wi' drift. The 
skipper saw the storm getherin', an' thoucht tae 
rin in tae Leven afore it broke. But it cam' doon 
or ever they kent whaur they were, an' they got 
fair bamboozled an' lost their heids. The skipper 
said he had nae notion whaur they were when 
they cam' ashore on the rocks last nicht ; an' he 
never saw ane o' his mates efter the boat gaed in 
twa an' the sea brak' ower them. He swam for 
dear life then, kennin it was every man for his-sel*. 
He says his men could soom as weel as him, an' 
he disna ken what way they let themsel's droon. 
It was efter ten last nicht when he cam' drookin' 
an' half deid wi' cauld tae Peggy Grant's door ; an' 
when the alarm was gien the lifeboat gaed o'ot, 
but there wasna a leevin' soul tae be seen, an' the 
packet was a fair wrack. See, yonder she is, 
stickin' on the rocks oot frae Earlsferry P'int" 

Effie lifted her eyes and gave a long, agonised 
look at the object indicated ; then, without a word, 
she turned and fled from Sandy. 

Mrs. Downie was anxiously watching for her re- 
turn, and when she saw her enter the yard with her 
face haggard and white, and her eyes staring blankly 
before her, she ran out to the door to meet her. 

Effie looked at her in a dumb, appealing way, 
and moved her lips as if to speak, but it was a 
moment before she could frame her words. '* Mr. 
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Graham was in the boat last nicht when it gaed 
on the rocks — an' there 's naebody but the skipper 
saved. If ye want tae be kind tae me, Mrs. 
Downie, ye 'U no ask me tae say ony mair." 

Mrs. Downie was, at that moment, too much over- 
whehned to speak, and she looked at Effie in an awed 
kind of way as she passed her and went upstairs. 

" Puir crater, what an awfa' blow — an' her was 
tae be a bride next Sawbath day," she said under 
her breath, when Effie was out of sight ; then she 
hurried off to the stable to communicate the news 
to her husband. 

Effie had entered the little room, but to-day, 
instead of taking her favourite seat by the window, 
she flung herself down by the bedside and buried 
her face in the coverlet. She could not look upon 
the sea ; at that moment the sight of it would 
have roused in her thoughts too terrible for 
endurance. She dwelt upon the fact that she had 
lain awake the whole night long, trying to prepare 
herself for the dreaded meeting with Will Graham, 
not knowing that all the while his lifeless body 
was being tossed hither and thither on the cruel 
waters. Never again would she meet the gaze of 
those eloquent eyes of his, either in love or anger, 
and oh the bitterness of her self-condemnation, 
when she reflected that she was truly the cause of 
his untimely end. But for her sake, or for the 
sake of the hateful money which was supposed to 
be hers, he would not have been making the 
journey which had proved so fatal to him. How 
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very paltry seemed her fears and anxieties of 
yesterday, viewed in the light of this day's calamity. 
Had God anticipated her, taking the matter into 
His own hands, lest even in spite of her own 
convictions she should fail in keeping to her 
decision of high morality? There are moments 
known to all of us, when we are crushed beneath 
a sense of a mighty, invisible power moving in our 
lives, a power whose workings seem to our finite 
minds fall of dread and awfulness, because we 
cannot comprehend the majesty and wisdom of the 
Divine plan. We think that the loss of home, of love, 
or reputation, is a cruel hardship, when perhaps 
God is using such means to shake our souls free of 
the earth clods in which we have become bound, 
and must shortly wither and fade, to set us in a 
freer soil, wherein we may bud and blossom anew. 

Effie had stayed so long in the little room, that 
Mrs. Downie grew anxious, and came upstairs to 
see what she was about. She had risen from her 
knees, and was sitting on a chair by the bedside, 
looking blankly before her with dull, heavy eyes. 

" I dinna think it 's guid for ye tae be bidin* up 
here yer lane, come awa doon tae the fire," said 
Mrs. Downie. 

"I was jist comin' doon, but no tae sit at the 
fire," replied Effie, without looking up. 

" Wad ye no like me tae sen* for somebody. 
Miss Sim or Mrs. Brown ? " suggested Mrs. Downie. 

" No, no, I dinna want tae see onybody, I 'm 
gaun oot," returned Effie. 
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" Ye 're no very like gann oot," said Mrs. Downie, 
''an' dae ye ken it's nigh twa o'clock noo, an' 
ye 'ye ne'er tasted a bite sin' bre'k£ast ? " 

"I couldna eat thongh I tried, so ye needna 
yex yersel' aboot that," said Effie, rising and 
taking her cloak and hat from a press in the 
comer of the room. 

Without a word, Mrs. Downie harried down to 
the kitchen, and when Effie followed a few minutes 
later, she found a cup of tea awaiting her. She 
partook of the refreshment, chiefly because she 
did not wish to appear ungrateful for the kindness 
which had prompted Mrs. Downie to prepare it 

''I dinna think it's wise o' ye tae gang oot. 
Miss Blyth, if for naething else, jist because ye '11 
hae a' the toon's folk starin' at ye, an' you 'U no 
like that," said Mrs. Downie, eyeing Effie's out-door 
habiliments with disapproval 

" I *m no gaun whaur onybody '11 see me,** said 
Effie, hastening to take her departure, and Mrs. 
Downie watched her with considerable perplexity 
depicted on her fstce, as she crossed the yard and 
passed out at the gate. 

" She 's a queer crater, I can mak' naething o' 
her," she said to her husband, who happened to 
come in shortly after. " I dinna believe she 's shed 
a single tear, an' yet there 's sic a waesome look 
in her een, I canna think she doesna care. I dinna 
ken ava' whaur she 's aff tae the noo ; surely she '11 
no dae ony ill tae hersel' — sic like's been dune 
afore wi* less cause.** 
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During the hst few hours the tide had been 
steadily receding, and now the sands were bare all 
along the coast. 

Effie hurried over the Saucher Braes, and went 
down among the rocks at the side of the harbour. 
She wanted to get across to Earlsferry Point without 
being observed, and this she could only do by cross- 
ing the pier and keeping along the sea-wall at the 
back of the South Street. A morbid desire had 
seized her to look upon the spot where Will Graham 
had come face to face with death on the previous 
night. Had he met it calmly, she wondered, as a 
brave man meets death, or had his dishonoured con- 
science made a coward of him at the last. She 
shuddered when she thought that this was the 
retribution come to him for his sin. It was a hard 
penalty to pay ; surely God's justice was very cruel 

She had wandered roimd the bay beneath the 
sea-wall till she had almost reached the Earlsferry 
sands. She was about to turn round by the break- 
water, when an object lying in front of a rock 
immediately before her, riveted her eyes. It did 
not strike her to consider that the lifeless body 
could be that of any other than Will Graham, 
though to recognise any familiar feature in that 
bruised and livid countenance would have been an 
utter impossibility. A terrible cry broke from her 
lips, a cry in which all the horror and anguish of 
her heart was expressed, then she fell backward on 
the sands, and lay to all appearances as void of life 
as the ghastly figure a few paces from her. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

RE-UNITED WITH FRIENDS. 

I ffEN the tide b^an to recede, a party 
of men had set out from the town to 
explore the coast in search of the 
bodies of the drowned men, who with 
the skipper had been on board the 
Sarah when she stranded on the rocks. Alec 
Cummin^ was one of the search party. He had 
returned to the BHie a few days previously, to spend 
a fortnight before entering upon a new situation 
which he had obtained in the office of a weU- 
koown firm of hiwyers in Edinburgh. 

He shared the general sorrow for the friends of 
the drowned seamen, and the boy whose mother 
was a widow in Earlsferry, but, as might be 
anticipated, his chiefest sympathy and interest was 
centred in Effie. 

They had been all round the coast as &r as 
Largo, but their quest had been quite fruitless — 
not yet, seemingly, had the sea relieved itself of its 
burden. On their return, the majority of the men 
took their way along the town, but Aleo Cummings, 
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moved by a desire to continue the search to the 
last, held steadily on, round by the rocks at Earls- 
ferry Point and down to the sands. He had but 
newly passed the Cockstail, when that piercing cry 
of Effie's rang upon his ears, and supposing it to be 
someone in great peril, he made all possible haste 
towards the spot from whence the sound had come. 

When he was still some distance away, his 
sharp eyes discerned the situation at once, but it 
was not imtil he was close at Effie's side that he 
recognised that it was she who had fainted away 
at sight of the drowned man. One glance at the 
latter was sufficient to indicate to Alec that this 
was no other than Will Graham, the other two 
men having been attired m seamen's garb. To 
kneel down by Effie's side and lift her in his strong 
arms was the work of a moment. His pity for her 
knew no bounds, but something beyond pity 
wakened in him with overpowering force, as, hold- 
ing her close to his breast, he strode hurriedly up 
the lane into the South Street. He owned anew, 
as he had been forced to own many times over 
when struggling manfully with the passionate 
desires of his heart, that she was dear to him, 
dearer than life itself, even though the love he had 
hoped, aye even prayed, might be his, was given to 
another. 

" Preserve us a', laddie, wha 's this ye *re bringin* 
here ? " exclaimed Mrs. Cummings, who appeared 
at the shop-door, just as Alec emerged from the 
narrow sea-wynd with his burden in his arms. 
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"Effie Blyth," he answered, with eager haste. 
" She must have come on the body of Will Graham 
unawares, for she was lying down among the rocks 
there, a few steps away from him, in a dead faint." 

- Puir lassie, puir thing, what an awfu' shock," 
said Mrs. Cummings, pitifully, as she followed Alec 
into the house. There was no one in the kitchen 
— Kate was out — so he entered and laid Effie very 
tenderly on the couch. She was still unconscious, 
but in a minute or two Mrs. Cummings' ministra- 
tions brought signs of returning life, and she 
opened her eyes with an expression of absolute 
terror in their depths, as if she expected again to 
witness the spectacle upon which she had closed 
them. 

'* Hoo have I gotten here ? " she asked, while 
a violent shudder passed over her, which was 
succeeded by another and another, till Mrs. 
Cummings and Alec felt seriously alarmed. 

"Dinna speir onything the noo, my woman, 
just lie there as quate as ye can, noo that ye are 
here, ye 're a' richt," said Mrs. Cummings. " Alec," 
she added, tummg to her son, " gang but the hoose 
an* bring a glass o' wine for EflSe, maybe it *11 dae 
some guid." 

She had seated herself on the couch, and taken 
Effie's hands between her own. They were as 
cold as ice, and she was still trembling violently ; 
even when she had swallowed the wine which 
Alec brought for her, she showed no sign of 
improvement. 
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" I wadna say but what ye 'd maybe better gang 
for Dr. Blair," said Mrs. Cummings, her anxiety 
deepening every moment. 

" Very well, mother, you always know what it is 
best to do," returned Alec, and with a last glance 
at Effie he hurried off in search of the doctor, glad 
to be employed in any way which would keep the 
impulses of his heart at bay. 

*' Effie, I 'm as vexed for ye the day as yer ain 
mither could ha' been," said Mrs. Cummings, with 
a sympathy which it was scarcely wise to put into 
words at the moment. Effie was about to answer, 
but a burst of hysterical sobs found utterance 
instead. She seemed quite unable to control 
herself, and her cries grew so violent that Mrs. 
Cummings began seriously to think that grief, 
combined with the shock she had received in 
seeing Will Graham's lifeless body, was about to 
deprive her of her reason. 

When Dr. Blair appeared shortly afterwards, he 
allayed her fears by administering some sal volatile, 
which quieted Effie wonderfully ; but the shudder- 
ing still continued, so he advised that she should 
be got home at once and sent to bed, for illness of 
some sort was imminent. 

" 'Deed the lassie 's no gaun tae steer a fit oot o' 
this hoose," said Mrs. Cummings, and a look of 
perfect satisfaction stole into Alec's face. ''A 
fine thing it wad be tae send her aff tae yon dreich 
place, whaur there 's nae richt body tae look efter 
her." 
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''I'm r^^ ^Md to heir yoa siy so, IEesl 
Ccmmiii^'' roomed Dr. Blair. " Whether Miss 
Eljth is to be in or not, e^msideriDg her present 
drcomstanoes, she 11 be none the worse of a day 
or two in yoor lightsome hoosa In the mean- 
time get her off to bed at once, and use the best 
means yoa can think of to get some heat into her. 
I can trust to yonr knowing what to do without 
telling." 

When WHl Graham's lifeless body was carried 
home to his lodgings in the High Street, the 
question was raised regarding the necessity of 
Tff^lcing known his sadden death to his friends, if 
sach he possessed. No one, howerer, had any know- 
ledge of his former connections, and the only coaise 
left was to appeal to Effie on the subject. This 
was rendered impossible for the present, because 
the end of the day found her in a high fever, 
which continued without abatement for three days. 
She did not know where she was or to whom she 
was indebted for the kind ministrations which 
helped her through that critical tima The one 
idea which seemed to absorb her whole mind was 
that she was being compelled to do somethiag for 
which she found no name, but from which she 
shrank with fearful terror and alarm. 

Mrs. Cummings nursed her with the greatest 
tenderness and solicitude, while Alec was ever at 
hand to do whatever services he could for his 
mother, so that she might have more leisure to 
spare for Effie. That he suffered an unspoken 
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agony of suspense and anxiety during these days 
was only too apparent to Mrs. Cummings, and on 
his account her heart was sorely perplexed. 

Kate occupied neutral ground, she neither 
troubled herself about Effie, nor grumbled because 
of her presence in the house, even though extra 
labour to herself was thereby entailed. The event 
of that week had sobered her considerably, as it 
had roused grave thoughts and reflections in the 
breasts of most of the Elie folks ; but she carefully 
avoided any reference to the subject. 

At the end of the third day the nervous fever, 
from which the doctor said Effie was suffering, 
came to a crisis. Towards morning of the fourth 
day she fell into a deep sleep, from which she 
wakened at noonday, as one awakening from a 
long dream. Her first question was to ask how 
long she had been ill, and upon learning that she 
had been in bed m^ely for four days, she was 
greatly astonished, saying it looked like years to 
her since she had left Balhelvie. 

When the doctor called in the evening, he was 
delighted to see the change in his patient, but he 
impressed upon her that although the fever had 
left her she was not to suppose she was better. 
She must remain, at the least, a week longer in 
bed, for she was as weak as a baby, and it would 
be at great risk if she excited or exerted herself 
in any way. Such instructions, however, were 
scarcely necessary, for Effie seemed to feel her own 
weakness so much that she never even expressed 
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a desire to rise, but lay in a listless, apathetic 
mood. 

She never referred even in the most remote way 
to the subject which they knew lay heavy upon 
her heart Could she have spoken of her sorrow, 
it would have been lightened, but this she did not 
as yet seem able to do, and they did not seek to 
intrude upon her silence. 

Mrs. Cummings had been keeping anxiously 
before her the date which had been fixed for 
EflGie*s wedding. What the latter's feelings would 
be on that day she feared to anticipate. 

When the morning of the 20 th dawned, Effie 
surprised her considerably by announcing her 
intention of sitting up for the first time ; but Mrs. 
Cummings was not at all sure about complying 
with her wishes, for she had passed an almost 
sleepless night, and was looking more than usually 
worn and depressed. Thinking, at length, that 
the diversion of getting up would perhaps occupy 
her mind for a bit, she said she might L some- 
time after mid-day, and sit at the kitchen fire. 

She lay very still and quiet during the forenoon, 
but brightened a little when Mrs. Cummings came 
to help her to dress after dinner. She only found 
out the extent of her own weakness when she tried 
to walk but could not, and she required all the 
strength of Mrs. Cummings' firm, supporting arm 
to help her to the kitchen. 

" Here's the leddy at last,*' said Mrs. Cummings, 
cheerfully, addressing herself to Alec and Eate. 
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Effie had never seen the former since the day on 
which her iUness began. She could scarcely 
recollect, indeed, how he had looked and acted 
then, and her eyes sought his face with a peculiar 
wistfulness of expression. 

How long a time had passed, she thought, since 
she had stood so near him as she did now, and 
what varied changes her life had known, yet 
through all she had never ceased to think of him 
as one upon whose perfect sincerity and manliness 
of bearing she could rely implicitly. She held out 
her hand to him, and he took it in his own, 
eagerly scanning her face the while, as if to satisfy 
himself that her recovery was so far all he had 
prayed for — that the day would come when she 
would be again the Effie of former days, glad-eyed, 
mirthful, and free, and not a spiridess, broken- 
hearted woman, out of whose life every interest 
was gone. Such a life for Efl&e would be worse 
than death, but he assured himself that her nature 
was too vigorous, her vitality too strong, to be 
crushed beneath even so harsh a blow as she had 
newly experienced. 

"There's somebody else gaun tae get your 
chair the nicht, lad," continued Mrs. Cummings, as 
she gently pushed Efl&e into the arm-chair by the 
hearth. " See, get anither cushion, ane o' ye, an' 
bring my plaid frae the kist." 

Alec hastened to bring a cushion from the 
couch in the parlour, while Kate procured the 
plaid from a box in the window. When the 

Q 
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former returned lie accused his mother of having 
the two cushions abeady in the wide, old-fashioned 
chair, wrongly placed, and proceeded to put them 
to rights himself A quiet smile stole to Effie's 
lips as she received these various attentions, and 
she looked gratefully from one to the other. 

" Hoo am I ever gaun tae mak' return tae ye 
for a' this kindness ? " she said. 

" Dinna be fear'd, my woman, we 're a' Fifers 
here, an* if we dinna get it oot o' ye in ae way 
we will in anither," returned Mrs. Cummings, 
jokingly. 

" Mother, there *s some one in the shop, and it's 
quite time you were out of here after makin' such 
an outrageous statement," laughed Alec, as he 
folded the plaid round Effie's shoulders. 

" Laddie, ye bate a* for impidence ; a body has 
nae chance even in their ane hoose," retorted Mrs. 
Cummings as she went away to the shop. 

"Effie, you've tired yoursel' a'ready, jist wi* 
comin' ben," said K^te, who stood on the hearth 
regarding Effie with a wonderful amount of 
sympathy expressed in her baby face. 

" I '11 be a* richt aince I 'm settled a wee ; it 's 
aye something tae hae gotten a start made," 
replied Effie. " I 've been an awfu' bother tae ye, 
Kate ; I 'm thinkin' ye '11 no be car'n hoo sune I 'm 
able tae gang back tae Balhelvie," and she scanned 
Kate's face eagerly. 

•* Naething o' the kind, I 'm no car'n hoo lang 
ye bide here, if ye dinna meddle wi' me, an' 
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you 're no ane that *s likely tae dae that," returned 
Kate. 

"Now, EfBe, don't say any more ahout your 
being here. We all want to keep you in the mean- 
time, and if you are wise you'll stay while you 
get the chance," added Alec, lightly. 

"Don't you see," he continued as he seated 
himself on the opposite side of the hearth, " I Ve 
even given up my chair to you, and it's not 
everybody I would do as much for." 

Effie smiled, and Kate changed the subject by 
saying that she had to go up to Elie House with 
a bonnet she had been trimming for the house- 
keeper, and she went to prepare herself for her 
departure. 

There were a few minutes' awkward silence 
when Alec and Efl&e were left alone together. 
The latter was the first to speak. 

"I think yer mither tell't me that ye were 
gaun back tae Edinburgh in a day or twa," she 
said. 

" Yes," he returned, quickly, " I am going off to- 
morrow. I have had a long holiday, and for 
various reasons I am glad that I happened to be 
in Elie at this time." 

Efl&e did not reply, but the sudden trembling of 
her sensitive mouth showed that she understood 
the reference. In another moment Alec leaned 
forward and looked gravely and kindly into her 
face. 

" EflSe," he began, " I hope I won't hurt you by 
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approaching the matter at all, but there are one or 
two things which ought to be seen to, and the 
sooner the better, for those concerned" 

"Very well, what is't ye want tae say?" 
returned Efl&e, while a look of dread came into her 
eyes. The first thought which flashed upon her 
was that they had so far discovered Will's deceit, 
and now wanted her to witness agamst him. 

" In the first place, we had no means of finding 
out if Mr. Graham had any relatives alive to whom 
it would be necessary to communicate," he said. 

" He has a sister only, she 's married an' lives 
in Newcastle, but I think £rae the way he spoke 
that they never had ony dealin's wi' each other," 
replied Effie. 

'* Then we need hardly trouble to send word," 
added Alec. 

"No, because we dinna ken her address," was 
the response. 

" We presumed that it was for the purpose of 
inquiring into the bank failure that Mr. Graham 
was making the journey to Leith," continued Alec, 
looking questioningly at Effie. 

" Yes, it was for that purpose," she replied, briefly. 

" Then Effie, what I wished to say is that it wUl 
be necessary to take some steps in that matter now. 
If any of Tammas Lawson's hard-earned money 
can be saved from the ruin it would be foolish to 
let it go for want of a little action at the right 
moment. I think I could help you in that way, 
if you will let me. The firm of lawyers with whom 
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I will be serving are said to be the cutest men in 
town, and they will be able to make something of 
this Berwick if the case is laid before them." 

" But, Alec, I 'm no wantin' the siller. I wadna 
daur touch a penny o' it now," exclaimed Effie, 
passionately, and leaning forward she covered her 
face as if in shame. Alec sat looking at her in 
perplexity, till she suddenly withdrew her hands 
and spoke again. 

" If it 's richt tae see aboot the siller I hope ye *11 
tak' in haund wi 't an' no heed me, but mind ye, 
nane o'ots tae come my gate, I 'm no wantin' it." 

" Effie, I don't quite understand what you mean 
by speaking in that way," said Alec, slowly, " but 
there," he added, suddenly, looking up with a 
bright smile on his face, " I '11 say no more about 
this in the meantime. I have forgotten myself in 
my eagerness to serve you, and overlooked the 
first interest involved, which is the care of yourself. 
Here comes, mother, too, with a scolding for me 
which for once in my life I will own I richly 
deserve. I had no business bothering you with 
such talk to-day." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



A LOST LOVE RECLAIMED. 




mind. 



3^FIE returned to Balhelvie in the 
beginning uf January, though Mrs. 
Cummings was loath to let her go. 
She was certain that there was some- 
thing weighing seriously upon Effie's 
oaething which even the shock of Will 
Graham's sudden death could not fully account for, 
because as the days went on, her suffering seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. She visited the 
house at the comer of School Wynd very fre- 
quently, and seemed grated for their friendship, 
though as yet she refused to open her hearL The 
slightest reference to her condition served only as 
a touch to a sensitive plant, making her keep 
more and more within herself 

In the end of February, Alec had come across ' 
from Edinburgh to stay over the Sunday, and on 
that occasion he had seen as much of Effie as it 
was posable for him to do. He seemed to have 
the tact of drawing her out of her reserve, and she 
spoke more fr«ely to him of her thoughts and 
incUnations than she did to anyone elsa 
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It was now April, an April of unusually mild 
and sunny mood, Tdiich made all the trees and 
hedgerows burst into early foliage, and covered the 
fields with abnost perceptible growth. 

One Saturday evening the sunlight and beauty 
drew Effie out of doors, and she found it so 
pleasant on the Braes that she rambled on as far 
as Newark Castle. 

The whole earth was full of renewed life, and 
to-night Effie could not resist its influence. A 
promise of the old light suggested itself in her 
eyes, and a more restful expression took the place 
of her weary, burdened looks. In her solitary 
ramble she had gathered a great bunch of the 
cowslips which grew so luxuriantly on the Braes, 
and thus laden she returned to Balhelvie. She 
was about to enter the yard-gate, when she came 
face to face with Alec Cummings, and almost 
dropped her flowers m astonishment at sight of 
him. 

" Alec ! whaur hae ye come frae ? " she 
exclaimed. 

**I have just come from your house at this 
moment, where I have been seeking you," he 
returned, smiling. "I wasn't sorry to find you 
were gone, when I learned you were out for a 
ramble on the Braes. I am glad you are begin- 
ning to find pleasure in the things that used to 
afford you happinesa" ^ 

Effie turned away her head swiftly, and made 
no response. When she did speak, it was to ask 
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him to come into the house with her now, so they 
crossed the yard and entered together. 

" When did you come ? " she asked, as she set 
the lamp and pulled down the blind, for though it 
was still light out of doors, the parlour at Balhelvie 
was a very gloomy place even in the sunshine. 

" I got a train from Edinburgh at mid-day, 
and walked from Leven," he replied. " Mother is 
beginning to think I haven't work enough in 
Edinburgh to keep me employed that I 'm back 
again so soon, but I told her I had come on 
business this time, your business, Effie. The 
Metropolitan Bank has actually paid five shillings 
in the pound, so that there is now a nice little 
sum lying to your name in the Conmiercial. 
What 's wronff with you, Effie ? I thought I was 
telling you a bit of good news, but jud|ing from 
your face you don't accept it as such." 

She made no response to his last words, but 
turning swiftly away from him walked to the 
other end of the room. In another moment she 
came back and stood before him, with an excited 
look in her eyes, and a hot flush on her cheeks. 

" Alec, I hae something tae tell ye, something 
that I'd made up my mind I'd keep secret as 
lang as I lived, but I canna do that wi' a clear 
conscience now," she began. " The siller 's no mine, 
an' never was ; I was only deceived intae believing 
sae, an' learned the truth when it was ower late." 

"Effie, Effie, what do you mean?" exclaimed 
Alec, looking at her in utter amazement. 
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" I 'U try an' tell ye the weary trouble frae the 
beginninV' replied Efl5e, mournfully. *'I should 
be able tae mak' it plain, for I Ve gaed ower 't in 
my ain he'rt often eneuch. Ye ken Auntie Teen 
had an awfu' ill-will at me, an' it seems, afore she 
deid, she laid it on Uncle Tammas that he wasna 
tae leave ony o' the siller tae me ; it was a' tae be 
made ower tae the Kirk. Uncle Tammas did as 
she bade liim, an' got the will made oot in Cupar. 
By-and-by Will Graham got in wi' him," — Effie's 
lips faltered on that name, — " an' he had sic an 
influence ower him that he got him tae mak' oot 
anither will in favour o' me. It was for that end 
he got me pursuaded tae gang back tae Balhelvie, 
an' though he aye said it was me he cared for an' 
no the siller, God only kens whither that was true 
or no. I sair misdoot he deceived me as he did 
puir Uncle Tammas. Of course, ye ken a' aboot 
the awfu' illness Uncle Tammas took sae sudden ; 
weel, Will Graham was his lane wi' him for a 
while afore he deid. I never kent what passed 
between them then, till the nicht afore Will gaed 
awa in the packet tae see aboot the siller. He 
cam' up in an unco' way tae Balhelvie,aboot the bank 
failin'; an' I think he had gotten kin' o' ayont 
his-sel' in the disappointment, or he wad ne'er ha' 
tell't me what he had dune. It seemed that at 
the hin'er end. Uncle Tammas had taen the rue 
aboot the will, an', as he had aye keepit the auld 
ane, he bade Will Graham fetch them baith tae 
him an' tell him which was which. It was sae dark 
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i' the room he couldna see, besides he was nearly 
mad wi' pain. Will tell't him the wrang ane on 
purpose, because he kent he meant tae dae awa wi' 
the paper he had drawn oot m favour o' me, an' he 
stood by, efter deceivin' the puir deein' auld man, 
an' watched him burn the will he thoucht he was 
keepin'." 

EflBe's voice had failed her completely now, and 
she turned away, once more covering her face with 
her hands. 

'* That was the man, Effie, that was to have been 
your husband ! " exclaimed Alec, passionately. 
'' I thank God from the bottom of my soul, that 
He gave him a grave in the Forth, ani never per- 
mitted you to call him by that name." 

"Even though he had lived, though sic a 
calamity had ne'er befa'n him, my husband he 
would never ha' been," retm-aed EflSe, hurriedly. 
'' I made up my mind to that the nicht afore he 
sailed. He had broken my faith — I had a richt 
tae break my vows." 

"EflSe," began Alec, suddenly, "was it the 
thought of your own false position with regard to 
the money which has weighed upon you so heavily 
from the first. It was not, after all, sorrow for 
the loss of him." 

'' I was vexed aboot him in a way, but no as ye 
a' beUeved," replied EflBe. " I was sairest troubled 
tae ken what tae dae aboot the siller. I didna 
want tae bring dishonour on Will Graham's name, 
an' wad ne'er ha' tell't if a'thing had been lost, for 
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syne it wad hae been naebody's concern but my 
ain. Sin' ever ye said it was possible tae get some 
o* the siller back, I hae been levin' in dread, for I 
kent if ye got what ye were seekin' I wad hae tae 
speak oot, for I had nae richt till't. Noo that ye 
ken a' the truth, Alec, ye '11 see that a' thing 
gangs the road it was meant tae gang. I dinna 
ken that I 've even a richt tae Balhelvie — but I *m 
no heedin' for that, I can fin' a hame some ither 
gate as I 've dime afore noo." 

" Very well, EflSe, I shall do as you wish," he 
returned, then he stood for a long time with his 
elbow on the mantel and his eyes fixed on the 
fire. 

" You have given me a new subject for reflec- 
tion, to-night," he added at length. " WiU you let 
me talk over all this with my mother ? I would 
like her to know the real state of matters, for your 
sake. She is always so anxious about you. Of 
course you may trust me keeping everything as 
private as possible. Though the money is given 
over to the Kirk, it is not necessary to make the 
conditions known to the general public." 

" I can trust to you. Alec, daein' the best you 
can for me," replied Effie with sincerity. " An' 
I would like you to tell Mrs. Cummin's. Tell her 
tae, that I hope she winna think I 've wronged 
my best freens in keepin' a secret frae them sae 
lang." 

" I will say good-night to you now, then, Effie. 
I'll see you to-morrow again before I go, for 
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mother says you Ve promised to come along after 
kirk, and spend the rest of the day. I 'm sorry 
I '11 just need to hurry off then, for I wrote Walter 
Gibb to say I 'd walk to Anst'er on Sunday after- 
noon and see him, and it will be late before I get 
home again. But I '11 see you to-morrow, and bid 
you good-bye. I won't say that yet," and with 
these words Alec took his departure. 

Effie saw him for a few minutes only next day, 
and before they met again three months had 
elapsed. There was an unusual press of work in 
the office at Edinburgh, and Alec found it im- 
possible to get away, even although he strongly 
desired to do so. 

One Saturday afternoon, he surprised his 
mother by his unexpected appearance on the 
scene. 

" Laddie, is that you or yer ghaist ? " were the 
words with which she greeted hun. 

" A very substantial ghost, mother ; just feel the 
grip it can give, and see," he said, throwing his 
arms round her. 

" What way dae ye never send a body word, 
and Kate awa tae Anst'er, and no a cookie or a 
bake o' ony kind in the hoose," she complained, 
though her face was as radiant as a sununer 
morning. 

"What would a cookie be to a man that's 
walked all the road from Leven ? " protested Alec 
in turn. " ' Na, na, I 'm for nane o' yer dainties,' 
as auld Laird Mackie said at Miss Peggy's grand 
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tea party, ' Hae ye no a sheaf o' loaf-bread tae gie 
a body?'" 

" Plenty o' them, my man," laughed Mrs. Cum- 
mings, as she swung the kettle on to the fire, 
" but for a' ye say, ye 're a gey lad for the cookies 
when they come your gate." 

Both mother and son made very merry over 
their tea cups that afternoon, but Alec sobered 
down suddeiJy when the repast was over. 

" You won't mind though I go right off and 
leave you now, mother ? " he said as he stood on 
the hearth, watching her clear the table. 

"Depends on whaur ye 're gaun," was the 
response. 

" Up to Balhelvie," he said, briefly. 

" I 've just been wonderin' what way ye were 
never speirin' for Effie. Hae ye gotten't a' settled 
aboot the siller noo ? " asked Mrs. Cummings. 

" Yes, it has been handed over to the heritors 
of the Kirk — a small sum, after all, to them, but 
if they had got it as Auntie Teen meant they 
should, it would have been a bequest worth the 
acceptance," replied Alec. 

" Then it 's been agreed that they '11 no meddle 
wi' Balhelvie — Effie gets bidin' on there ? " con- 
tinued Mrs. Cummings. 

" As far as their interference is concerned, she 
will," said Alec again, as he lifted his cap and 
strode across to the door, while his mother's eyes 
followed him proudly. He gave a backward 
crlance as he was about to pass out, and, observing 
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the look on her face, he came suddenly back to 
her side. 

" Mother," he said, while a flush rose over his 
manly face, " I 'm going up to Balhelvie to-night 
to ask Effie Bly th to be my wife ; will you wish 
me God-speed ? " 

"Oh laddie, are ve no ower sune?" she 
returned, scanning his face with anxious, yearning 
eyes. 

" No, mother," he said with decision, " if ever a 
woman stood in need of such love and protection 
as only a husband can give, Effie is that one. If 
it hadn't been that for her sake I dreaded the 
tongues of the Elie bodies, I would have spoken 
before this time. I don't think she ever really 
cared for Graham, as one with a heart like hers 
should care, and I 've somehow been led on to 
believe that there 's hope for me yet, though I 'm 
really not half good enough for her." 

'' It '11 dae ye nae harm tae think sae at ony 
rate," said Mrs. Cummings. 

" 1 never could understaun' what way ye lit 
Graham in afore ye at the first, for if ye had 
stickit in then a' this trouble she 's haen wad hae 
been saved. There 's whiles queer thraws an' 
hitches in folks' lives, laddie, it 's no easy kennin' 
hoo they come aboot, but it maistly aye turns 
oot in the end that they were for our guid. I 
hope, then, sin' yer he'rt 's set on Effie, that she '11 
no say ye nay. She 's a sweet, womanly lass, an* 
if ye win her ye '11 win a guid wife." 
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For answer Alec kissed his mother, and with- 
out further remark took his departure. 

When he reached Balhelvie, he learned from 
Mrs. Downie that Effie had gone away to Balcarres 
in the afternoon, to visit Mrs. Brown, and it was 
likely she would now be on her way home, so 
without further ado he set out to meet her. 

He had gone up the West Dykes past Elie 
House gates and was nearing Kilconquhar, when 
he saw a woman's figure on the lonely road before 
him. After striding a few paces farther on, he 
distinguished that it was Effie, and hastened 
forward to meet her. 

She seemed to be absorbed in deep thought, 
for he was almost upon her before she raised her 
eyes and recognised him. That look of hers, which 
was so peculiarly shy and sweet, sent a quick 
thrill to Alec Cummings' heart, and when she 
gave him her hand in greeting he held it for a 
moment in his own, with an expression on his 
face, the meaning of which it would have been 
impossible for her to mistake. 

" Ye Ve bidden lang awa this time, Alec," 
she said, as they turned and walked on together. 

''Did it seem a long time to you, EflSe? I 
would like to know that,'* he added quickly, look- 
ing eagerly into her face. 

" Yes, I Ve been wearyin' for ye — there can be 
nae harm in me tellin' ye that much," she said, 
lifting her eyes with a wistful expression in their 
depth, which Alec could not withstand. 
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'*Effie, do you know what you are saying? 
Mind, these words mean a lot to a man who feels 
towards you as I do," he said, earnestly. " I came 
across to Elie to-day for the very purpose of find- 
ing out if you were missing me as much as I have 
missed you, while I Ve been grindmg away in 
Edinburgh yonder, with only the memory of your 
sweet face to cheer me on. My love for you isn't 
a thing of recent growth, Effie, it has been in 
existence since I saw you for the first time, long 
ago, at Balhelvie. You see, I Ve waited Jacob's 
seven years for you, Effie, must I wait longer, or 
give up waiting altogether ? Which is it to be V* 

" Neither," she replied, softly, and the light of 
a great contentment stole into her eyes. 
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